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-—TO REACH AN EXECUTIVE AUDIENCE IN MORE THAN 
885 CITIES OF LATIN AMERICA REVISTA ROTARIA 
IS UNMATCHED BY ANY OTHER PUBLICATION 


American manufacturers adver- dustry and government (includ- 





tising in REVISTA ROTARIA are 
building goodwill and excellent 
international relations among 
the leading nationals in 885 
cities of the 20 Latin American 
Republics. Since REVISTA RO- 
TARIA was founded in 1933, 
its list of paid subscribers has 
grown until now it reaches 
some 32,000 of the decision- 
making men in commerce, in- 


Revista 


35 East Wacker Drive 


ing directors of public high- 
ways, government controlled 
public utilities and railroads, 
and top army, navy and avia- 
tion officers). This executive 
audience is of vital importance 
in the development of interna- 
tional public relations. Further 
details will be supplied for the 
asking—and without obligation. 
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Fiddler Follow-up 
By Mac. O. Rossins, Rotarian 
Insurance Underwriter 
Santa Ana, California 
I've been receiving a number of com- 
ments on The Fiddler’s Lesson [THE 
ROTARIAN for December], and apparently 
it has brought back a pleasant memory 
to quite a number of our members who 
were there—32 years ago—when the in- 
cident happened. 
The “concert pianist, who has moved 
away to a big city,” was in town the 
other day, and someone showed him the 
article. He was very enthusiastic. The 
baritone, who had dropped out of our 
Club because of health,” stopped me in 
his store to tell me how much he en- 
ed being reminded of the incident. 
inquiry I find that he has recently 
ted singing again, and I really think 
up a Roses of Picardy 
the two of these are 
ncerned 
One of the pleasantest developments 
that the “ragged urchin” who helped 
‘blind fiddler” around dropped into 
office a few days ago. I didn’t have 
slightest idea who that “ragged 
hin” was. If I ever knew, and I don’t 
I ever did, his name had com- 
y slipped my mind. That “ragged 
irchin” is a member of our Club now! 
He came in during this past year, and 
member of the Rotary Information 


nittee | elp to le him about 


How's that for an interesting 
quirk? 
Speakers Service District-Wide 
idds ArtTHUR W. SmitH, Rotarian 
Dentist 
Rochester, New York 
The Editor’s Workshop for Novem- 
the Editors mentioned a Rotary 
of Rochester project—a speakers 
ey recalled from “about five 
irs ago,” and added, “We haven't 
thought to ask what became of the 
May I bring you up to date? The 
peakers service is still very much in 
xistence, but nee 1940 has been a 
District-wide service, with all 50 of the 
( ss participating. As you say, “Rotary 
Clubs are rich sources of expert speaker 
We've certainly found that to 
true in District 251. 


School Patrols Favored 
By Joun T. Avsop, Jr., Rotarian 
Public-Relations Consultant 
Jacksonville, Florida 
Inasmuch as the late Frank Miller, a 
Past President of the Rotary Club of 
Jacksonville and president of the Amer- 
Automobile Association, and I, as 
or of Jacksonville, founded the 
hool patrols 30 years ago, I naturally 
with a great deal of interest the 
lebate-of-the-month Abolish School Pa- 
’ [THE Rotarian for December] 
[ am definitely .n favor of school pa- 
trols, and the people of Jacksonville 
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Wherever you go in Europe... =). 


4 2 


you see this symbol of 
= if sates Travel Service 


TN 2 im At European airports, stations, 


» weak Pl; , . . 
— Th. » sea ports, frontier points . . . you find 


w— IY tht 4 friendly, uniformed American Express 
representatives .. . advising, 
interpreting, helping to smooth 


your travel path. 


“INDEPENDENT” TRAVEL 
If you like to “go it on your own,” American Express 
travel experts plan custom-made itineraries. 
Before leaving, you receive American Express travel 
vouchers taking care of every service on your trip. 
Write for free illustrated brochure, ““The American 
Traveler in Europe.” 


“ESCORTED” TOURS 


If you prefer carefree group travel with a tour manager, 
choose from over 100 European Escorted Tours, $794 
to $2,693. 


Write for our “Summary of European Escorted Tours.” 


Address your request for literature to: a 


American Express Co., 65 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 
(c/o Travel Sales Division) 


AIR STEAMSHIP * RAIL © HOTEL RESERVATIONS 
Ask your Travel Agent or 


AMERICAN EXPRESS [sexe 


won.) 


Travel Service & 


Expres? , 














Offices and correspondents world-wide * Carry American Express Travelers Cheques —100% Safe 
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If not, turn to inside 

back cover of this issue. 
Cunard will gladly send you a 
full-color reproduction of this 
unusual painting of the super- 
liner Queen Elizabeth, with all 
advertising matter deleted, in 
18”x22” size suitable for framing. 
Just mail the coupon below 


Cunard Line, 25 Broadway, New York 4 


Please send me a free copy of the painting 
of the Queen Elizabeth. 
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have wholeheartedly approved them 
throughout the 30 years of their oper- 
ation. In all that time, with the number 
of school children ranging from 40,000 
to 60,000, we have never had a death 
among the children in the schoo! areas 
caused by an automobile accident. 

From the beginning there has been 
enthusiastic and constructive 
ation between school officials and the 
police department. The patrols are 
trained and directed by police officers 

The splendid work of the patrols has 
been approved and commended by the 
City Commission, the City Council, the 
Municipal Judge, and the Mayor. Fur- 
thermore, the Council passed an ordi- 
nance giving the patrols police power 
under the direction of the police depart- 
ment, which fixes the legality of the 
patrols in the city. 

As further evidence of their magnifi- 
record, the patrols have won nu- 
merous medals in safety contests at the 
national meetings in Washington. 

One of my greatest accomplishments 
during the 18 years I served as Mayor 
of Jacksonville was in helping the school 
patrols, which have become a veritable 
institution in our city. 


cooper- 


cent 


All on One Side? 
ELWERS, 


A Debate with 
isks GEORGE 
Druggist 
Neenah, 


Rotarian 


Wisconsin 
Thank you for Loss 
ate-of-the-month for 

it a debate? All 
side How 


Leaders?, the 
Novembe} Or 
were on the same 


9 


could it be otherwise? 


Ro- 
ins are supposed to be ethica 

The thing that I am interested in is 
this subject that will 


given to half a million readers. The 


he publicity on 
ess generally is on the other side 
en it comes to “fair trade” and “loss 
iders.”” You have helped considerably 
getting this message to a class of peo- 
and 


vho should be able to reason 


1 Pen Friend Bakes a Cake 
Reports E. A 
Be 


3 
uu allingford, Connecticu 


HILLBOoM, Rotarian 
nke? 

From time to time I have read in the 
columns of THE ROTARIAN 
how Rotarians through correspondence 
their little bit toward increas- 


accounts of 


have done 

international understanding. We in 
Club of Wallingford 
ave an unusual example, and want 
hare it with Maga 


Rotary think 


readers of out 
don’t recall just how Norman Heil- 
of our Club started corresponding 
Harry Tomlinson, a 
Rotarian— it isn’t 

way—but it did result in a 
old lad getting a birthday cake. It seems 


Katoomba, 
ralla, 


important 


2-Vyear- 


it Norman is quite a cake baker, and 
Harry’s request he baked a cake for 
Arthur David, of Maryland 
was placed on the 
home, it had 


everything 


ar-old 
table in 
candles and 
needed to make it a much 
ed possession 

etter of 


thur’s grandmother sent a 


ation to Norman. Then came a 


from Harry Tomlinson, who also 


30 seconds. An Ame! 


expressed appreciation of another exam- 
ple of Rotarian friendship. 

Here is a brand-new type of service. 
With thousands of other expressions of 
the fine spirit of Rotary, it has helped 
to cement one part of the world with 
another 


When ‘Peeps’ Arrives in Sweden 

By ARviIp JOHANSON 

Newspaper Publisher 

Secretary, Rotary Club 
Sweden 

The members of our Rotary Club al- 
ways demand to have a translation of 
Peeps at Things to Come [see page 37] 
at the first meeting after the arrival of 
THE RorTaRIAN. They have 
me to express appreciation for the page 
prepared by Dr. Hilton Ira Jones 

One of our members, Olof Frisk, a 
mechanical engineer, has recently con- 
structed a hydraulic loading scoop for 
lorries [see photo]. The patented link 
system makes it possible for the lorry 
driver to load gravel, stones, etc., with- 
aving his The controlled 


Gdllivare, 


also asked 


out ie seat. 


1 “peep at...” from Sweden (see letter). 


f loading is one cubic meter in 
firm will, if 
start manu 


capacity o 
ican 
negotiations are successful, 


facture of them shortly 


Taste Test Needs Revision 
Believes HERBERT B. M 
Honorary Rotarian 
Wilmette, Illinois 


Any Rotary Club that would like to 


LFORD 


give its members a 


thelr 


pleasant 
individual and collective in- 
find the clue in Donald 
Taste That Word! 
January]. The au- 
you are a typical 


surprise 
Oovel 
telligence may 
A. Laird’s article 
[THE ROTARIAN for 
thor says: “.. if 
American, 
12.000 words. If 


. } 
years in college, 


your vocabulary totals about 


you ave spent two 


your speaking vocabu- 
ary should contain another 2,000 words. 

The average person can grasp the 
times the number of 


vocabulary.” 


meaning of four 
words in his speaking 

In order both to interest and to bring 
dramatically to the 


members the magnitude of the treasure 


ttention of its 
house of words they possess for signifi 
they only use it, the 
Wilmette 
psychology to té 


cant use if 
Rotary ¢ 


pert in 


ib of vited an ex- 


word- 
test 


used l colleges were 


t thelr 
recognition abilities Seashore 
sheets commonly 
brief 


response 


iations of the 
nterest was 


provided fo! exami! 
members. The 
marked; the results in information were 
startling. No [Continuer page 51] 
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THis RoTARY MONTH 


NEWS NOTES FROM 35 EAST WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 


NEW FELLOWS. In 115 Rotary Districts, that many college students have been holding 
their breaths ever since Clubs nominated them for Rotary Foundation Fellowship 
awards for 1954-55. Soon they can exhale. Early this month winners will be an- 
nounced, in the name of the Board of Directors of Rotary International, by the 
Rotary Foundation Fellowships and International Student Exchange Committee following 
its review of qualified candidates recommended by District Committees. The process- 
ing of thousands of applications began months ago at Club level. Now the 100-plus-— 
or—more ultimate winners of Fellowships will be known. 


PRESIDENT. In the head chair at the January meeting of Rotary's Board (see below) 
was President Joaquin Serratosa Cibils, back from a 35,000-mile visit to Clubs in 
20 lands (see pages 7 and 28). After dispatching numerous Presidential functions 
at his desk, he was scheduled to begin a round of Rotary visits in the U.S.A., with 
the annual international goodwill meeting of the Winnipeg, Man., Canada, Rotary 
Club pencilled in on his itinerary for February. 


CONVENTION. In the mail have gone hotel—reservation forms for Rotarians and their 
families planning to attend Rotary's 1954 Convention in Seattle, Wash., June 6-10. 
Preference in the assignment of hotel rooms will be given to Club delegates and to 
those travelling farthest distances—-provided their requests are received by 

March 31. After that date, all requests will be filled on a "first come, first 
served" basis. 


ASSEMBLY . ... INSTITUTE. A fortnight before the Seattle Convention opens, the 1954 
International Assembly will be held at the Lake Placid Club in Essex County, New 
York. The dates: May 24—June 1. Meeting concurrently, and at the same place, will 
be the Rotary Institute. The Assembly is a planning body mainly for incoming 
officers of Rotary International; the Institute, an informal discussion forum conm— 
prised of present and past officers. 


MEETINGS. Board of Directors January 18-22.. Chicago 
Rotary Foundation Fellowships 
and International Student 

Exchange Committee January 25-26 Chicago 

Magazine Committee February 22-24... Chicago 


NO. 49. February adds another year to Rotary's age—it is now 49 years old—and 
Clubs around the globe will be marking the occasion at meetings during the month. 
For Clubs planning to review Rotary's early years and later growth around the 
world, much helpful material is contained in Pamphlet No. 4, "Rotary's Onward 
March," available at the Secretariat. 


ROTARY ROSTER. As Rotary grows older, its roster grows larger as new communities 
each month join its world-wide fellowship through the formation of new Clubs. Be— 
tween last July 1 and December 24, new Clubs totalled 135—two of them being on the 
Chinese Island of Formosa in the towns of Keelung and Tainan. 


VITAL STATISTICS. On December 24 there were 7,966 Rotary Clubs and an estimated 
377,000 Rotarians in 88 countries and geographical regions of the world. 





Th Ob; ct : (1) The pita < ah of acquaint- (3) ed posta ore sired ig of 
id ance portunity for service. ervice very Rota to per- 
e ye 0 Rotary: (2) High sthical phages in busi- sonal, busines and community life. 


ness and professions, the recognition of (4 advancement of interna- 
To encourage and foster the ideal of the worthiness of all useful occupations, tiona en goodwill, and 
service as a basis of worthy esha and the dignifying by each Rotarian = press through a world fellowship of 


and in particuler to encourage -and his occupation as an siness and — men united 
foster: serve society. in the ideal of service. 
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is just a long 


weekend away 


ss. United States 


World’s fastest, most modern liner sails 
from New York 12 noon, arrives Havre 
early morning 5th day, Southampton same 
afternoon. World-wide phone and individ- 
ual temperature control in every stateroom. 


Sails Feb. 2*, Feb. 18*, Mar. 6* 
Mar. 24*, Apr. 10*, Apr. 30 
and regularly thereafter 


> 


*Also calls at Bremerhaven 
First Class $350 up; 
Cabin $220 up; Tourist $165 up 


More time 
to relax on the 


ss. America 


Big, fast, luxurious, she’s first in the 
hearts of thousands of experienced 
travelers. Sails from New York to Cobh in 
5% days; 6/2 to Havre, 7 to Southampton, 
8 to Bremerhaven. 

Feb. 20, Mar. 13, Apr. 2, 

Apr. 23, May 15, June 4 

and regularly thereafter 

First Class $295 up; 

Cabin $200 up; Tourist $160 up 
Each ship has 3 Meyer Davis orchestras, 
pre-Broadway films, swimming pool, gym, 
3 children’s playrooms. 


No finer service afloat or ashore! 


Consult our Authorized Travel Agents or 


United States Lines 


1 Broadway, New York 4, New York 
Tel.: Digby 4-5800 


one of the 


AN advertising man went to a Rotary 
He 


Sat 


meeting some months ago. went as 
a non-Rotarian 
host 


his 
the 


guest and with 


and four other members of 


Club at one of those smal! 


the 


round tables 


pie ad la mode slipped away and 


cigar smoke began to rise, the ad- 


nan turned to his host and asked 


Where did you fellows get the name of 
Why do 


Reluctantly 


our organization? you Ca it 


Rotary’?” 


didn't 


admitting that 
know, the Rotarian appealed 
Not 


fellow members. 


either. 


four 


nis one ot 


nem Knew 
UNTYPICAL. you think? Maybe so. Rela- 
tively 
We re 


unimportant 
the 


February is 


anyway Possibly 


ate true story only because 


Rotary’s 49th-anniversar'y 
month and during it a great many. Clubs 
will be putting on programs of “Rotary 
information.” A 
that it isn’t enough 
that the 
is to get Rotary into men. 


got started, 


theme suggested to 
to get 
important 
How 


name, 


them is men 


into Rotary- 


thing 
Rotar’y 
how it 


got its might 


be considered fairly basic aspects of it 


to get 


into them. 


FEBRUARY is 


many 


anniversary nonth for 


other organizations also—among 


them the Boy Scouts of America. Five 


ars younger than Rotary, B. S. of 


tne 


often appreciatively acknowledges 


the help thousands of Rotary Clubs give 
councils. The 
the 
but 


and 
S.A 


troops, 


troops churches 


rT St 


lead 


held as 
not far be 


sponsors 


out ind are 


le service clubs, and in this category 


When 


nergies 


totary Clubs are 


the 


out in 


front 


ou hitch inexhaustible 


d crusading zeal of youth together 


th the experience and organizationa 


know-how of business and professiona 


men you can—we! you can move 


nountains as they did in East 
We've 


ong partnership of Rotary and Scouting 


Portland, 


Oregon another this 


story on 


in the works” but as things go in the 


agazine business, it may not see the 


ight of print until February, 1955 


and radio have 


THOUGH 


since 


press ong 


the full text to the 


most parts of the earth, it 


carried uttel 


seemed right 
omehow 
Dwight D. Eisenhower's 
Nations 
pread them down a page of this issue. 
Many, of the 
would go down as one of the greatest in 
the that it 1954 
most fateful years in human 
that it lifted the hopes of 
that might 


from 
the 


to excerpt a few ines 


address to 


United General Assembly and 


course, have said speech 


century, would make 


history, mil- 


ions man indeed find the 


way to dedicate his “miraculous inven- 


They 


thought— 


tiveness” to life, not death. may 


be right 


We had a simple1 


namely, that here was an man, 


his first, but 
acknowledging the presence and aspira- 
tions of all 


earnest 


earnestly serving country 


humanity and his 


gearing 
forthright proposals to them 


to be 


It seemed 


about what Rotary urges 


every 


Club member: be a good citizen of your 


country first. Then look beyond national 
patriotism 


and see what 


the 


you can do 


about getting peoples of the earth 


togethel! 


SURINAM. 
Why should 
care? If 


swers 


What is 


readers of 


it? Where is it? 


this Magazine 


you want to walt for the an- 


until our next issue reaches you, 


you will find them all there—in a major 
article copiously illustrated with photos 
vou. If 


up” beforehand, 


taken expressly fo1 you want to 


“read you'll find Suri- 


nam in any modern gazettee! 


| ee 
Rotarian 


Our 
Cover 


AMONG the 


earth 


2 billion more people on 


there ethnic 
fatter 


but 


are some who, as 


groups, run talier or snorter ol 


or thinner than the Sikhs of Indik 


none, surely, present a 
The 


Sikhs 


ight 


more 


imposing 


appearance bagpipers on oul 


cover are the 


members of 
Band, 


photographer, P. R 


Sec- 


ond Sikh | Infantry jombay 


where a local 
Shinde, 
Fo 


pre 


photographed them on parade. 


owers of Guru Gobind Singh, who 


ached brotherhood men, 


among all 
Sikhs of 


their 


million India 
crafts- 


their 


the nearly 6 are 


known afar for excellent 


mansnip, their military skill, 


essentially peace-loving attitudes—and 


the male Sikh, for his crisply wrapped 


turban and the beard he must wear. The 
the world 
Singh, of Pa- 
District 


Governor last year might also add the 


hundreds of Rotarians over 


Mohan 
when he 


who met Banker 


tiala, India, was a 
attitudes of a gentle manner and unfail- 
ing kindness to those of the Sikh.—Ebs. 
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BOUT OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


An educator with de 
grees from Victoria Col 
lege in South Africa and 
Columbia University in 
the U.S.A., C. Murray 
BooyseEn is director of ed PN 
ucation for Natal Prov 
ince. He is a Rotarian of Booysen 
Pietermaritzburg. . . . Born and raised 
in the heart of Illinois’ Lincoln country, 
CLARENDON E. VAN NorMAN is steeped in 
its lore. He owns a book 
company in Galesburg, 
and is Governor of Dis- 
trict 212 for this year 


For a capsule sketch of 
himself, RICHARD GRAY ‘A 
says, “I’m 40, married, no ‘ 
kids.” To enlarge upon 
that, he is a New York 
free-lance writer with Massachusetts 
newspaper experience. In the Second 
World War he served his country in the 
artillery 

Early in his life, A 
3RYAN MARVIN learned 
that writing kept him 
happy, so he became a 
newspaperman, later en 
tered the public-relations a 
field for a New York util - 
ity In Switzerland Marvin 
where he studied, he 
learned the mountain rules he writes 
about in this issue. Married, he has two 
daughters .. A native of Wyoming's 
Big Horn Basin, Oscar R 
SHOEMAKER says he’s 
“never found any good 
reason for moving.” He 
holds a bachelor of arts 
degree from the Unive 
sity of Wyoming, is the 
florist member and the 
Treasurer of the Rotary 
Club of Greybull. 

A Rotarian of Hempstead, N. Y., BILL 
EFFINGER is a model-airplane manufac- 
turer with a degree in aeronautical en 
gineering. . Howarp O. MILForp is the 
pseudonym of a Rotarian in the U. S. 
Fast. A Uruguayan businessman, 
JOAQUIN SERRATOSA CIBILS took office as 
Rotary’s international President last 
July 1 will serve until next June 30 


Van Norman 


Shoemaker 
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lt Pays to Dream 


Visions of the future glow with the reality of 117 new Clubs. 


By JOAQUIN SERRATOSA CIBILS 


President of Rotary International 


T PAYS to dream. We nourish our souls with 
dreams. We see our dreams of yesterday become 
the realities of today. We Rotarians have dreams 
and hopes and optimism. Our optimism, however, 
is not contemplative. It is dynamic and constructive. 

At the beginning of this Rotary year I asked Ro- 
tarians around the world to dream with me of the 
possibilities of creating many new Clubs which 
would help spread our ideal of service wider and 
wider. Thousands of you dedicated yourselves at 
once to the challenging task. I can now report, my 
dear fellow Rotarian, that in the first five months of 
1953-54 we had added 117 new Clubs to our global 
roster. That is 38 more than we added in the same 
period the year before. My own part of the world, 
Ibero-America, led all the other regions with 35 new 
Clubs; following it came the Continental European, 
North African, and Eastern Mediterranean Region, 
with 25 new Clubs. 

And Brazil, great, fast-growing Brazil, led all other 
countries in Rotary expansion with 17 new Clubs 
It was followed by the United States with 13, 
Australia with 11, and England with nine. 

You will remember that I asked District Governors 
to try, each one of them, to organize at least five new 
Clubs in their respective Districts this Rotary year 
As the halfway point neared, District 120 in Brazil 
had six new Clubs; District 84 in Sweden and Dis- 
trict 30 in Australia each had five; District 73 in 
France and District 28 in Australia each had four; 
nine Districts had three, 15 had two, and 44 had one 
each. Two new Clubs were formed in non-Districted 
areas. These new Clubs were organized, as all Ro- 
tary Clubs are, by the wholly voluntary efforts of 
Rotarians and Clubs. 

We are on the march 
realized. By the time these lines reach my Rotarian 


Our dreams are being 


fellows there will be many more new centers radiat- 
ing our ideals. I have just returned from a trip 
around the world [see photos pages 28-31] in which 
I visited Rotary Clubs on four continents. What I 
have seen, what I have heard, and what I have en- 
visioned have strengthened my optimism in regard 
to Rotary expansion and in regard to the growing 
influence of Rotary’s ideal in the world 

Yet the field in which we can go on planting 


friendship and mutual understanding remains wide 
open to us. In Europe there are hundreds of towns 
where there are no Rotary Clubs—but they are com- 
ing. It is a good indication that a French District 
should be one of the leaders in our extension endeav- 
ors, and also that the European region should follow 
so closely on the heels of Ibero-America in the num- 
ber of Clubs organized in the present Rotary year. 

In Greece, Cyprus, and Israel, in Lebanon and 
Syria, in Egypt, in Pakistan and India, in Vietnam, 
The Philippines, Japan, and in many other places the 
field is open to further and further cultivation. The 
possibilities for the creation of new Rotary Clubs in 
these parts of our world are innumerable. And the 
enthusiasm that one senses in the hundreds of Clubs 
which already exist there is enormous. 

In India I was received by the President of the 
Union of India, who honored me with an invitation 
to have tea in his company. During our conversa- 
tion he showed profound interest in our Rotary 
movement. He agreed with me that, with the proper 
effort, his great nation could have 500 Rotary Clubs 
within the next ten years. It has 114 Clubs today. 
The same propurtional advancement can be made in 
many of the countries I visited 


\\ ] 
‘'Y HAT I have just reported to you is justification 
for some dreaming as Rotary celebrates its 49th 


birthday this month, is it not? It is reason enough 
for working even harder during the last five months 
of this year, do you not agree? 

Dare we dream that there will not remain one sin- 
gle town in our Rotary world that has no Rotary 
Club? Shall we not immediately contribute effort to 
make it a reality? 

It pays to dream, my fellow Rotarian. It pays in 
terms of communities where the business and pro- 
fessional men at last can come to know and appre- 
ciate each other; where they decide to work together 
to sweeten and strengthen the business atmosphere; 
where they begin to ask what little children need 
shoes and eyeglasses and better schools; and where 
they discover they are a part of the world with good 
new friends spread all over it. It pays, my friend 
It pays to dream if we work to make the dre: ome 
true. 





mE 
Paoto: Foa- Saigon 


Well Met in SA(GON 


N THE east coast of Indo-China there is a land 
1,000 miles long known as Vietnam. For eight 
years it has made world headlines as some 

500,000 soldiers (French and Vietnamese vs. guer- 
rillas of varied allegiance) battle in the north of the 
land just below its China border. 

As the Vietnamese strive to pull their nation of 
23 million together and negotiate with France for 
independence, they are searching the free world for 
institutions that lend stability to democratic soci- 
eties. Two that they welcomed with open arms were 
totary and the Junior Chamber of Commerce. Be- 
cause healthy young units of these organizations 
flourish in their capital city of Saigon, a newsworthy 
meeting of two world travellers took place there re- 
cently. One was Joaquin Serratosa Cibils, President 
of Rotary International; the other was Richard M. 
Nixon, Vice-President of the United States of Amer- 
ica. Each was on his way around the globe in the 
interests of his organization. 

President Serratosa Cibils, who represents U. 5 
industrial firms in his home city of Montevideo, Uru- 
guay, had flown into Saigon from Calcutta as he and 


his wife, Sofia, pushed eastward on their globe- 
rounding Rotary tour (see page 28). He had met 
with the 55 Rotarians of this year-old Club, had 
heard how even before it was a full-fledged Rotary 
Club it had raised $5,000 for typhoon-victim relief, 
and had laid a cornerstone at a new maternity center 
the Club is helping to build. Then, just as he pre- 
pared to depart, “Jaycees” invited him to their meet- 
ing, where Vice-President Nixon was to present 
them with their charter. 

Presenting President Joaquin to the group, “Dick” 
Nixon explained to him that he himself is an hon- 
orary Rotarian (Whittier, California), then asked 
him to address the young men—which the President 
did “in very good French.” It was a brief encoun- 
ter, but one that gave somie men of a troubled nation 
the very kind of friendship and encouragement they 
are seeking. 

The photo shows (left to right) Donald Heath, 
U.S.A. Ambassador to Vietnam; President Serratosa 
Cibils; Vice-President Nixon; Dr. Ho Quan Phuoc, 
Jaycee President and a Rotarian; and Dao Dang Vy, 
Vietnam’s Secretary of State. 





As a world watches the U. S 


analyzes its strengths, 


D. JRING the past five years I 


have spent much time outside my 


One of many con- 


back with me 


own country. 
clusions I brought 
is that a large part of the 
profoundly hopes that the United 
States can maintain its system of 
free enterprise. 

To do it will require more than 
singing paeans of praise and wav- 
ing flags. It will take some tough 
thinking about the things that 
make that strong—and 
then some more thinking on how 
those things can be protected and 
nourished. 

Seven things come to my mind 
seven elements that identify the 
free-enterprise system and give it 
strength. There are others, cer- 
tainly—and I am not suggesting 
that you accept my identification 
Nevertheless, and for whatever its 
value, here it is: 

First of all, while the U. S. eco- 
nomic system carries the label of 

“capitalism,” it differs aeeds 
from the static “class-con- 
scious” capitalism of the Old 
World. It is a new kind of capi- 


world 


system 


and 


system, a leader of it 


finds all based on freedom. 


talism—a capitalism that benefits 
everybody, not just the capitalists. 
I like to think of it as “mutual 
capitalism.” Almost everyone in 
America has had a share in devel- 
oping and operating it. From the 
beginning only a widely shared 
capitalism was good enough for 
America—only a capitalism 
sparked by all the people who 
could do the job. 

A second great 
strength of the system is its ex- 
traordinary capacity to produce. 
The whole story of America’s 
amazing productivity can be 
summed up in this fact: that with 
about 6 percent of the world’s peo- 
ple, the United States produces a 
third of the world’s total 
and almost half of all its manufac- 
tured goods. 

The key to this astounding rec- 
ord is productivity—greater out- 
put per man-hour. There are many 
factors which have contributed to 
the achievement of high produc- 
tivity in the United States. Among 
them are an improvement in the 
skill of workers, management 


source of 


goods 


techniques, and training methods. 
However, | would give top billing 
to two factors. 

First, the rapid rate at which 
industry has put horsepower be- 
hind muscle power. In 1900 there 
about three-fourths of one 
horsepower at the service of work- 
ers in U. S. industrial plants— 
there is more than eight 
horsepower. Second, the greatly 
expanded use of ingeniously con- 
trived machine tools. I recall one 
tool in our Studebaker plant that 
cost more than one million dollars. 
With only two men tending it, 
that machine tool could perform 
a dozen operations on the cylinder 
head of an aviation engine—an 
operation that previously required 
100 men working 25 machine tools 
of less efficient design. 

The third source of this strength 
lies in the wide and equitable dis- 
tribution of the wealth produced. 
Generally when a proposal is made 
for equitable distribution of 


Was 


today 
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wealth, it calls for taking some- 
thing away from those who have 
and giving to those who have not. 
That is one way revolutions start. 
But in the U.S., higher productiv- 
to take care 
whose are too 
low through the equitable distri- 
bution of created wealth. 
That’s what has happened in the 
United States—we have made cap- 
italists out of millions of our fel- 
citizens. 

A look at what has been happen- 
ing to the pattern of wealth dis- 
tribution in the United States is 
in order here. The statistic you are 
undoubtedly most familiar with is 
that there are more than 45 mil- 
lion automobiles for the U. S. pop- 
ulation of 160 million. But here are 
some figures that seem to me even 
more significant: In 1949, 26 per- 
cent of all U. S. wage earners re- 
$3,000 or more in wages 
and salaries. But ten years before, 
in 1939, only 15 percent of U. S. 


ity makes it possible 
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wage earners received an income 
of equal purchasing power—an in- 
crease of about 70 percent in a 
decade. No dependable figures are 
available as to the shift that has 
taken place between 1900 and 
1950. But in each decade an in- 
creasing percentage of the total 
wealth produced has gone to the 
lower-income group. 

Fourth, the system is unique in 
its capacity for change. It rolls 
with the punches. It has under- 
gone major changes in almost 
every decade. And it continues to 
evolve. It remains pioneering, 
venturesome, and flexible. It 
never rests on its oars. In other 
words, it is still unfinished busi- 
ness. 

It is this capacity for change, 
this buoyancy, which sharply dif- 
ferentiates the free-enterprise sys- 
tem from Marxism. That ideology, 
now called Communism, claims to 
be the wave of the future. It’s 
not. It was out of date when it 
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was introduced in Europe in 1848 
Today it is more rigidly reaction- 
ary than any right-wing capitalis- 
tic economy of which I have 
knowledge. 

A fifth element of this strength 
is found in competition. Maybe no 
one who has to stand up to stiff 
competition really likes it, for it is 
no bed of ease. But we recognize 
in the freedom to compete for the 
consumers’ vote of approval in the 
marketplace a source of vitality 
and a natural pressure toward the 
improvement of our standards of 
life. It not only raises the quality 
of our output, but it safeguards 
quality of our inner life. That is 
why we insist upon fair competi- 
tion—that is, according to the 
rules of the game 

A sixth point of strength in the 
free-enterprise system is the fact 
that decisions are made by the 
many rather than by the few. 
There is no economy on earth that 
begins to compare with it from 
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that standpoint. I have noticed in 
so many countries, which are So- 
cialistic or carrying on with an 
outmoded form of capitalism, that 
decision making becomes the pre- 
rogative of a tight little monopoly. 
I also find that where only a few 
are making decisions, it isn’t long 
before only a few are capable of 
making them. So such a society 
loses a part of its strength by let- 
ting the wills and abilities to make 
decisions and take risks of too 
many people wither away. 

Now for my seventh point I 
come to one of the most remark- 
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able of all the features of the free 
enterprise system, and that is the 
important place occupied by vol- 
untary groups, of which the serv 
ice clubs are a notable exampl 
People from other countries often 
poke fun at Americans becaus« 
they are joiners. It is true that 
they are the greatest joiners in all 
the world. But it is this fact that 
has made theirs the strongest so- 
ciety in all the world. We organize 
on a voluntary basis to improve 
our villages, our schools, our in- 
dustries, and our local and na- 
tional economies. As_ business 
men, we learned long ago to join 
forces, not only to improve condi 
tions for all businessmen, but 
our communities and for the 
tion. We have learned how t 
Operate in order to have a bigg 
and better market in wh 
compete. 

These seven points I have e1 
merated by no means comprise the 
full roster of those elements that 
make the enterprise system so 
unique and so productive. Thi 
system would wither and die if it 
were not for the contributions 
made by modern merchandising 
by selling and advertising. W 
can’t have the advantages of large 
scale production unless we have 
large-scale merchandising activi 
ties—a subject all by itself 

The free-enterprise 
exist only in a free societs 
could not exist in Russi: 
Poland. It cannot exist in any 
ciety where individual freedoms 
are denied or abrogated. So if the 
people of the United States are to 
keep their free-enterprise s\ 
tem, they must also identify those 
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elements in a free society which 
give it its great vitality and pro- 
tect them at all costs. 

Who can doubt that freedom it- 
self—freedom of thought, of 
speech, of inquiry—is the great 
dynamic of our society? If I read 
my history correctly, it seems to 
me that those periods in which the 
U.S.A. has surged forward have 
been those in which the conscious- 
ness that freedom is the great 
driving force of this society have 
been most acute. In the days 
when the republic was being 
founded, the words Patrick Henry 
uttered, “Give me liberty or give 
me death,” were a true reflection 
of the spirit of the people. Out of 
that climate came the Declaration 
of Independence, the Constitution, 
and the Bill of Rights. There have 
been other great periods when the 
feel for freedom was deep and 
strong. Abraham Lincoln was the 
symbol of one such period. And, 
during the first 50 years of this 
20th Century, perhaps partly be- 
cause we have been blessed with 
several great leaders and partly 
because millions of Americans 
have fought for liberty, there has 
been unusual emphasis on free- 
dom. An exception must be made, 
of course, for that period imme- 
diately following World War | 
vhen a nation-wide witch hunt di- 
rected at German-Americans was 
under way. As might be expected, 
those fear-ridden days were ster- 
ile. America stood still whil 
hunt was on. 

In these troubled days, when 
my country is beset by enemies 
both from without and within, 
there is always the danger that 
our deep concern may become fear 
and panic. We must not let this 
happen. The best defense against 
men who are trying to force their 
tyrannical way of life on the rest 
of the world is to keep our society 
free from any taint of totalitarian- 
ism. We must be on guard against 
any and every activity which puts 
in jeopardy our rights as individ- 
uals to determine for ourselves 
what we should think, what we 
should discuss, and, with proper 
regard for the rights of others, 
what we should do. Freedom of 
thought is a basic human right, 
from which flow freedom of reli- 
gion, freedom of the press, and 
freedom of assembly and associa- 


e the 


tion. But freedom of thought is a 
sterile and meaningless right un- 
less we are free to discuss, to criti- 
cize, and to debate. Criticism, dis- 
cussion, and debate are the only 
means to peaceful progress. All 
history shows that without them a 
society must stagnate and die. 

This is not an easy doctrine to 
put into effect. As some of you 
may know, I am an ardent be- 
liever in the United Nations. I 
believe it to be an indispensable 
instrumentality to the achieve- 
ment of peace. But if I am to prac- 
tice what I preach, I know that I 
must listen—not tolerantly, but 
respectfully—to the arguments of 
my fellow citizens who hold op- 
posite views. 

There is another fact that we 
must wrap our minds around and 
that is that dissenters and noncon- 
formists have made a vital and 
significant contribution to our way 
of life. The country was, of course, 
founded by nonconformists. And 
in every generation there have 
been brave men who have held 
fast and expounded views that 
were not at the moment popular 

Perhaps the thing that makes 
our society unique is that we have 
achieved here a unity despite a 
diversity of beliefs and views 
a very different kind of unity than 
that brought about by the en- 
forced conformity in totalitarian 


States 


‘) 
HE second element which has 
given our free society its vitality 


is that there has been a constant 
striving to make it a just society. 
Only a just society can endure. It 
has been a society in which the 
emphasis has always been on dig- 
nity of the individual and the 
right of every individual to equali- 
ty of opportunity. The great dream 
was, I believe, to create a society 
in which every man would have 
an opportunity to realize on his 
capacities for growth intellectu- 
ally, materially, and spiritually. 
We have not reached that point 
where we can say the millennium 
has been achieved, but we have 
come a long way since 1776. If 
the people of the United States of 
America remember always. to 
speak up for freedom and speak 
out for justice, I think their inter- 
ested friends around the world 
will have small cause for anxiety. 
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Man of Abilities 


Step into his busy plant 
and see how crippled men 


can compete with anybody. 


By BILL EFFINGER 


Rotarian, Hempstead, N. Y. . 


“V 
ISCARDI” was just the 


name of another speaker on an- 
other Thursday-noon Rotary pro- 
gram as far as I was concerned 
the first time I heard it. But when 
Henry Viscardi, Jr., spoke that 
noon, it was different from any 4 / Henry Viscardi, Jr.. Hempstead, N. Y.. Rotarian, whose courage and vi- 
Rotary meeting I had ever at- ” ors sion have brought work, hope, and confidence to scores of handicapped. 
nded. Here was somebody who ; 
had his audience laughing one 
minute and literally in tears the dependent on the support of his corresponded early in World War 
next, and I could understand why family. He was a home-town boy II on occupational therapy. May- 
he was famous. Viscardi was sell- I had never known before. be it was this little link of mutual 
ng the cause of the handicapped Henry Viscardi’s talk that day relationship. Maybe it was the 
person. He offered himself as the was, perhaps, little different from fact that but for the grace of God 
example of what he was, a bril- dozens of other talks he had made. on three or four occasions, I, too, 
liant lawyer and manager, or, as He ended with a plea for the em- would have been one of the handi- 
it he could have been, a home- ployment of the handicapped, capped. Maybe it was a little re- 
und, legless, helpless cripple— without discrimination, and in sentment toward the pomposity of 
workshops that would employ men who knew all the “secrets” of 
them on a dignified basis. making money, but who were en- 
In his talk Viscardi had noted tirely selfish. Thousands of people 
that he was associated with Dr. wanted more of my designs, but | 
Howard Rusk, with whom I had didn’t want any partners. Here, 
in Hank Viscardi, I saw the an- 
swer: a friendly competitor, plus 
good insurance that my line would 
continue in the event that the 


{ door (far left) opens 
to a man too ojten 
barred from productive 
work. . . . (Center) He 
has but one good arm 
and one good leg, but 
he can do anything in 
the plant. . . . (Right) 
Blindness is no handi- 
cap to this tester of 
electronic equipment at 
Abilities, Inc.—a job 
which engineers thought 
that he could not do, 
Pnotos: (above and right) International News 
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Navy called me for further service. 
A telephone call, a lunch— 
a simple proposition to organize a 
membership corporation; “Hank” 
was ready to try to make a go of 
it. His concept was that it would 
be a community project. We had 
just two problems: a roof to house 
the operation, and capital to work 
with. The first item was relatively 
simple. Rotarian Milton Bedell, 
my landlord, had just put a 2,500- 
foot addition on our plant in West 
Hempstead. It was unoccupied; 
Charles Langdon, then Club Presi- 
dent and local realtor, had a few 
“hot” prospects for the parcel. 
Working fast, Club Secretary John 
Coffey,,a lawyer, drew a three- 
month lease and had the operation 
incorporated as the now 
Abilities, Inc. Milt accepted the 
lease out of the goodness of 
heart and Charlie sacrificed his 
commission. We now had 90 days 
to solve problem number two 
When you have a Rotary Club 
of 100 members and try to sell it 
on lending $15,000 for an idea plus 
four bare walls, you will meet 
with democratic but time-consum- 
ing opposition. Hank had to work 
fast and solicit orders and capital 
on an individual basis through 
Rotary and the community 


famous 


Orders are often harder to get 
than money, but Hank got both. 
With nothing but one polio vic- 
tim in a wheel chair as the shop 
staff, he managed to get an order 
to wire electrical harnesses. For 
the first few weeks I met his small 
pay roll for him. In those few 
weeks Hank raised $6,000 in per- 


sonal loans from businessmen by 


individual solicitation. 

Within a few months Hank had 
contracts with three major air- 
craft electrical component manu- 
facturers, as well as a contract to 
build complete model-airplane ra- 
dio-control transmitters and re- 
ceivers for me. 

Now, a year later, Abilities, Inc., 
with Hank Viscardi, now a Hemp- 
stead Rotarian, as general man- 
ager, is a financial success, with all 
the original backers repaid. It has 
been widely heralded in national 
magazines. It has attracted the at- 
tention and visits of men like 
Bernard M. Baruch. It has given 
employment to 75 handicapped 
people who are so happy and so 
enthusiastic over their first break 
in life that even the hardest, 
toughest businessman 
choked with emotion on first see- 
ing Abilities in action. The em- 
moreover, have found 


becomes 


ployees, 








REGRESSION 


My father built us bunks of springy spruce, 
The topmost mine, by right of age, beneath 
Planed rafters and the underside of roof boards. 
Exhausted with the jov of field and wood, 

Of sea and shore, a swift sleep flooded me, 

Yet never with such satisfying bliss 

As on the nights the storm wind shook the cottage, 
Rain drenching shingles in a gusty torrent, 

A heavy roar of surf upon the ledges, 

Uneasy rhythm of the halyards, slap. 
Slap-slapping wet against the flagpole. 
Sometimes I roused to find my father near, 
With lamp in hand, smoothing a tumbled quilt, 
And slept again in calm security. 


When the greater storms of life attack today, 
Van against man and men against machines, 
Stern problems that seem insurmountable 
Demanding wise and torrent-swift solution, 

I seek to lay my spirit once again 

Where long ago I found my strength renewed, 
A judgment adequate, a certain faith 

In God's good plan for all humanity. 


Haro p B. CLirrorpD 








other jobs in other industries as a 
resuit of their training at Abilities. 

Abilities is not just a place to 
keep crippled hands busy; it is net 
a place where the disabled are ex- 
ploited for publicity. To appre- 
ciate fully what such a project is, 
you and I would first have to suf- 
fer some disability; secondly, we 
would have to go from employer 
to employer, forever hearing the 
words “Sorry, no job,” not because 
you can’t do it but because “‘you’re 
a cripple.” You would have to 
sit at home month after countless 
month accepting State or Federal 
checks. You would never be able 
to compete in terms of a man’s 
work. A person can do without 
legs, he can do without sight or 
hearing, he can do without his 
arms, but there is one thing with- 
out which no man can do and that 
is dignity, the dignity that comes 
with a fruitful existence. Without 
this, a man becomes a mere mass 
of protoplasm simply waiting for 
the day when a chemical change 
will form this protoplasm into a 
different compound 


A sities has given the dis- 
abled man a chance to achieve this 
dignity. It has given him a chance 
in industry where he can compete 
on a dignified basis, not of sym- 
pathy but of production and abil- 
ity; or, as the phrase that appears 
on every letterhead of the organ- 
ization puts it: 
ability.” 

In one short vear Abilities has 


“not disability but 


proved its point. It has shown 
that “cripples” can outproduce a 
comparable group on the same job. 
It has proved that absenteeism is 
less than in comparable industry 
in the area despite the difficulties 
that its employees have in getting 
on and off public-transportation 
facilities. It has proved that the 
accident rate on both compensa- 
tion and liability is lower with its 
“hazardous employees” than in 
any comparable industry. 

But most of all, it proves what 
can be done in a community when 
the right man is found to help get 
it started. Every community has 
its share of well-wishers, but only 
your community has you. Only 
you can get the ball rolling when 
a Hank Viscardi comes to your 
town—and, believe me, it happens 
only once in a lifetime. 
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A ROTARIAN in 


LINCOLN 


‘Honest Abe’ still walks 


in these Illinois towns. 


By CLARENDON E. VAN NORMAN 


Governor. District 212; Rotarian. Galesburg, Ill. 


|, ae LINCOLN speaks 
to the world from many places 
throughout the State of Illinois, 
but nowhere is his voice remem- 
bered more vividly than in my Ro- 
tary District 212, which comprises 
the heart of the Lincoln country 

At one time or another, Lin- 
coln made addresses in more than 
half the District’s 44 communities 
have Rotary Clubs today. 
Within the District’s boundaries, 
Lineoln lived 30 years of his life; 


whicl 


the only home he ever owned is in 


the capital of IIl- 
inois And even today, al- 
most a century after he bade that 
community a sad but “affectionate 
farewell,” you can find people de- 
nded from his personal friends 
the five towns he surveyed, 

of them—Bath, Petersburg, 
Boston, and Huron—are in 
District. And the rutted mud 

ds which knew Abe’s gaunt fig- 


Spl ingfield, 
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Two Lincoln experts swap notes: Illinois State 
Historian Harry E. Pratt (left) and the author. 
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ure during his circuit-riding days 
have become our fine paved high- 
ways “Lincoln used to walk 
along here.” 

My deep interest in the Lincoln 
story began more than 30 years 
Following my first year at 
Knox College, I worked during the 
Summer in a botanical collection 
which was temporarily housed in 
the attic of “Old Main.” Hot sum- 
mer days in that attic lent them- 
selves as readily to reading the 
old newspapers in which the spec- 
imens were pressed as the job of 
caring for the musty, dried vege- 
tation. Many of the papers of the 
Civil War period carried interest- 
ing articles about Abraham and 
Mary Todd Lincoln. 

For the first of my official visits 
as District Governor last Septem- 
ber, I chose my home Club, Gales- 
burg. Early on the morning of 
that meeting I walked to “Old 
Main,” which still stands as the 
site of the fifth of the seven fa- 
mous debates in 1858 between 
Abraham Lincoln and Stephen A. 
Douglas. On a brisk October 7th 
that year, 20,000 persons jammed 
about the platform near the build- 
ing, making it necessary to hoist 
Lincoln through a window to get 
him near the speaker’s stand. This 
informal tour permitted him to 
say that now he had been “through 
college.” An alert board of trus- 
tees awarded him the LL.D. de- 
gree in 1860 before he became 
President of the United States. An 
Ohio newspapef, favoring Doug- 
las, quipped that no doubt this 
stood for ‘“Long-Legged-Disunion- 


ago. 


Typical of Illinois Rotar 
ians’ interest in their great- 
est native son is the small 
banner (top of page) which 
hangs in many Rotary meet- 
ing places in District 212 


Lincoln Nat'l 


fe Ins. 


ist.” From a plaque on a wall near 
the entrance to this famous build- 
ing, Abraham Lincoln now speaks 
out to the entire world words 
which in 1858 were meant mainly 
for American ears: “He is blow- 
ing out the moral lights about us 
who contends that whoever wants 
slaves has a right to hold them.” 

Among the throngs who have 
passed and gazed on that plaque 
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“Old Main,” at Knox College, in 
Galesburg, Ill., site of Abe Lincoln- 
Stephen A. Douglas debate in 1858. 


was a Galesburg lad named “Char- 
lie,”” who, as the world knows. be- 
came the famous poet and Lin 
coln biographer Carl Sandburg 

In Peoria, where we held out 
District Conference last Novem 
ber, he gave a magnificent speech 
in 1854. After having given the 
talk previously in Bloomington 
and Springfield, he polished it into 
brilliancy in Peoria. Again hi 
spoke to the world by saying, “No 
man is good enough to govern an 
other man without that man’s con- 
sent.” 

Quincy and Alton were among 
the seven of the great debate sites 
of 58; Beardstown remembers the 
same year, for in May Lincoln 
cleared Duff Armstrong in the cel- 
ebrated murder case in which an 
almanac played an important role 


In Athens, in 1837, a dinner was 
held for the Sangamon delegation 
to the Illinois Legislature. The 
toastmaster referred to Lincoln as 
“one of Nature’s nobility.” Many 
political roamings took him back 
and forth by boat from Pekin to 
Peoria as he sought a seat in the 
Legislature and later in Congress 

On my visit to Petersburg I 
drove the couple of miles to New 
Salem, where once a frontier town 
had flourished, then gradually dis- 
appeared until the last cabin was 
There now stands a recon- 
structed village, cabin after cabin. 
The Berry-Lincoln store was the 
first building in the restoration, 
the cornerstone being placed in 
November, 1932. The work was 
begun under Governor L. L. Em- 
merson and continued _ unde! 
Henry Horner. To this place come 
persons from all over the world. 

Boy Scouts from many States 
also come to this exciting village, 
where, from a place near the en- 
trance of Kelso Hollow Theater, 
they start the 20-mile trek to 
Springfield, marked out as the Boy 
Scout Lincoln Trail. Almost any 
Saturday or Summer day, Scouts 
vill be seen scattered along the 
trail, some peppy, some weary, 
now and then one with a blistered 
heel—but all with hearts set on 
winning a Lincoln Medal for the 
journey. Many of these same boys 
may be seen returning in June to 
Springfield for an annual three- 
mile hike from the heart of the 
city to the Lincoln Tomb, going by 


gone. 


the route of the Lincoln funeral 
procession. 

In Springfield the Lincoln story 
is alive in many places. The Great 
Western Depot, where on Febru- 
ary 11, 1861, Lincoln said that “no 
one not in my situation can appre- 
ciate my feeling of sadness at this 
parting. To this place and to the 
kindness of these people I owe 
everything,” continues in opera- 
tion as a freight station for the 
Wabash Railroad. The office on 
the third floor of a corner building 
on the City Square, where Lincoln 
and Logan and later Lincoln and 
Herndon practiced law, remains in 
many ways unchanged, and serves 
as an office for Architect Murray 
S. Hanes, who will tell Lincoln 
stories by the hour. For example, 


he will point to a trap door in the 


At this table in this office in Spring- 
field, Lincoln once practiced law. Its 
present occupant is Architect M. S. 
Hanes—shown here with the author. 


Photos: (above and below) Rotarian Bob Howe 


j 


From this Springfield railroad station (right) Abraham Lincoln left for Washington, D. C., 


to assume the Presidency of the United States; 


to it returned the funeral train (above) 


of the martyred Chief Executive. It is now used by the Wabash Railroad as a freight depot. 
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Among the places restored in New Salem, Ill., is 
the Berry-Lincoln store (above), where the future 


President clerked as a youth 


A Boy Scout 


(left) trudges the 20 long miles from New Salem 


to Springfield with a smile. 


Photo: Kotarian B 


floor and tell how Lincoln once 
dropped through it into the court- 
room below in detense of his friend 
Ed. Baker, who was having a time 
of it with some Democrats who 
considered several remarks of his 
slightly uncomplimentary. With 
pride Mr. Hanes refers to the fact 
that his great-grandfather was the 
last partner of William H. Hern- 
don, who was close to Lincoln for 
many years. 

In one place, the Illinois State 
Historical Library, Lincoln speaks 
out through more than 1,000 origi- 
nal letters and manuscripts. Here 
is preserved one of five longhand 
copies of the immortal Gettysburg 
Address. Incidentally, the manu- 
script of Edward Everett’s two- 
hour address on the same occasion 
is here also. The earliest of Lin 
coln’s letters, written at New 
Salem in 1834, and the earliest 
1853, can be seen 
There also are the 14 letters to his 
friend Joshua Speed, among the 
most intimate Lincoln ever wrote, 


igned check, 


His goal: a medal. 


marry, which he did in Febru- 
ary, 1842, and then Speed urged 
Lincoln to marry, which he did 
the following November. Lincoln, 
however, revealed his inmost self 
in one of these when he wrote, “I! 
have no doubt that it is the pecu- 
liar misfortune of both you and me 
to dream dreams of Elysium far 
exceeding all that anything earth- 
ly can realize.” 

The Library also has one of 
the most complete collections any- 
where of books, pamphlets, and 
newspapers of Lincoln interest, in- 
cluding the magnificent Governor 
Henry Horner collection. And to 
guide in this collection, whether it 
be a child seeking help for an 
essay or a learned scholar verify- 
ing data, is the State Historian of 


Illinois, Dr. Harry E. Pratt, who 
has an amazing knowledge about 
Lincoln and serves with a gener- 
ous spirit of helpfulness that is 
known to Lincoln scholars every- 
where. 

In Springfield also is the Lin- 
coln Tomb, where Paul P. Harris, 
Rotary’s Founder, once joined Ro- 
tary’s tribute with those from the 
entire world. Oftentimes, inci- 
dentally, I come across a phrase 
or sr ay in Lincoln that makes 
me ask, “Isn’t that just about the 
way we look at it in Rotary’ 
One such was something Lincoln 
said in Springfield 102 years ago 
this month—on the occasion of 
Washington’s birthday. “‘A drop 
of honey catches more flies than a 
gallon of gall.’ So with man. If 
you would win a man to your 
cause, first convince him you are 
his sincere friend.” Isn’t that 
where we start in Rotary—with 
acquaintance, friendship? 

Finally, the visitor comes to the 
Lincoln home in Springfield. Here 
truly is the heart of the Lincoln 
world, the only home he ever 
owned, where his children were 
born, where he accepted nomina- 
tion, and where he was formally 
notified of his election to the Pres- 
idency On entering or leaving 
the home, one pauses to read 
Vachel Lindsay’s words: 

By his homestead or in shadowed yards 

He lingers where the children used to 
play; 

Or through the 
worn stones, 

He stalks until the dawn stars burn 
away 


market, on the well- 


Yes, Lincoln still walks and lives 
here, as in the hearts of mankind 


harper & Bros 


Lincoln’s Springfield home (left) as it stands 
today—the mecca of thousands of visitors 
and (above) as a print showed it in his lifetime. 


eight of them being about love 


affairs. Lincoln urged Speed to 
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By RICHARD GRAY 


lllustrations by Ken Kenniston 


a Lester A. Drenk was 
frustrated. As he sat in his black 
fobe above the rest of the court 
n Burlington County, New 
ersey, he wondered if he wasn't 


imore of a combination witch doc- 
tor and public whipper than a 
servant of the people. 

As a conscientious judge, he felt 
his job of hearing juvenile cases 
ought to go beyond applying legal 
whacks to the backsides of offend- 
ing youngsters. He ought to he 
able to diagnose and prescribe 
cures for legal sickness as a physi- 
cian does for medical ones. Un- 
fortunately, the Judge’s medicine 
bag contained only two or three 
elementary remedies. When a case 
came before him, he could take 
out one or more of them and shake 
them at the victim and hope they 
would do some good. 

By incarcerating, probating, 
threatening, and warning, he 
could sometimes cure the surface 
symptoms, but he seldom got at 
the underlying causes. How could 
incarceration stop a child from 
running away from brutal beat- 
ings by his parents? How could 
threatening a child shield him 
from neighbors who blamed him 
for everything? How could warn- 
ings dispel the insecurity of a 
broken home? How could probat- 
ing prevent vagrancy when par- 
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delinquency? 


ents locked a child from his home? 
The answers were obvious. The 
age-old court system of public 
spanking didn’t cure social sick- 
ness any better now than it did 
100 years ago. 

Somewhere, the Judge knew, 
there was a better way—and it 
turned up in 1949 at a Rotary Club 
meeting. It proved a way that, for 
the first time in New Jersey his- 
tory, reduced juvenile delinquency 
in Burlington County from an 
alarming problem to a mere an- 
noyance. The suggestion wasn’t 
an antibiotic for all social evils, 
but it has proved the most effec- 
tive first aid that children in trou- 
ble have had. Now counties all 
over the State are adopting the 
system 

The Judge’s system was to ex- 
tend his office to each town, where 
a panel of citizens would be the 
juvenile courts—with this impor- 
tant difference: when a child got 
into trouble, the panels were to 
find out why he got into trouble 
and help him solve his problem. 
Friendship, understanding, and 
constructive help were first; pun- 
ishment was second 

The work of these panels has 
been so successful that Judge 
Drenk’s juvenile cases dropped 
from 200 in 1949 to 20 in 1952. 
Some towns in his county had 
equal success. Burlington, which 
had 116 cases in 1950 and 1951, had 
only one during the last six 
months of 1952. Riverton Town- 
ship had only two during the last 
six months of 1952. Riverside had 
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A New Jersey judge felt he was— 


until he hit upon a plan sprung at 


a Rotary Club meeting for having panels 


of parents hear young offenders. 


35 cases the first year and ten the 
second; Moorestown had only five 
cases last year. The Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of New 
Jersey, Arthur T. Vanderbilt, be- 
came so enthusiastic about the 
success of the system that he plans 
to have legislation introduced 
which will make _ it official 
throughout the State. 

The rudiments of the system 
were suggested in a speech by 
Father Lewis A. Hayes to the 
Burlington Rotary Club. They 
were based on a system he had 
seen in operation in Perth Amboy, 
New Jersey. John S. Conroy III, 
a Deputy Attorney General of 
New Jersey, and John Thatcher, 
an industrialist from Moorestown, 
were at the meeting. They picked 
up the idea and discussed it with 
Judge Drenk. The Judge asked 
Mr. Conroy to contact all service 
clubs in the county and have them 
forward to him the names of civic- 
minded men and women who 
could represent him (without 
pay) as local juvenile courts. The 
instructions were: somebody, pre- 
ferably parents, from every part 
of the community, from each eco- 
nomic group, from each major 
race and religion. From the names 
submitted, Judge Drenk selected 
not less than three and not more 
than 15 from each community to 
act as the local referee panel. 

The panels have the authority 
to hold formal hearings, supoena 
witnesses, and prescribe remedies 
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Their decisions are subject to re- 
vision and veto by the Judge, but 
their judgments have been so 
sound that he very seldom does it 
Only major cases come before him 
now. 

Although they sit as juvenile 
courts, the panels quickly learned 
what the Judge already knew: 
that the actual misdemeanor is 
only a surface indication of some- 
thing wrong underneath. When 
the underneath problem is cor- 
rected, the child straightens him- 
self out. Help, not punishment, is 
usually the answer. 

“We had a case in our town,” 
said one panel member, “that 
would have started three juveniles 
on the way to more serious crimes 
if the old system had been in ef- 
fect. It is an example of a better- 
class family—that of Frank—con- 
tributing to vandalism. Frank’s 
problem was an unhappy’ home 
in which he didn’t feel comfort- 
able. Consequently, he stayed 
away from it as much as possible 

“With two other boys he started 
hanging around the streets at 
night. Then they stole gasoline 
Later they ‘borrowed’ cars to go 
for rides. One night one of them 
bought some wine and they all 
got drunk. They broke a stained- 
glass window in a near-by church 
and went in. While one of them 
vomited all over the carpet, the 
others ripped precious stones from 
the altar ornaments and took the 
communion threw 
them in the rive 

“Under the old 


vessels and 
system the 
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Write Your Own Obituary 


W ritE your own obituary— 
you'll have fun summing up your 
life, and it may protect your loved 
ones from a lot of painful ques- 
tioning at a critical time. 

It must be written sooner or 
later. Usually it falls upon those 
closest to you to supply the neces- 
sary information at a time when 
grief makes it difficult to do any- 
thing but the most important 
duties. 

Take the case of Dr. Black—a 
fictitious name for a very real per- 
son. He had had a brilliant career 
as an educator and a clergyman, 
and had been retired for some 
years. As he had been critically 
ill, there was nothing shocking in 
a ’phone call just at newspaper 
deadline that he had died. This 
was at the height of World War 
II when our paper was overloaded 
with news and understaffed with 
people. 

What was shocking was that this 
man, a fixture in our community, 
might as well have been a total 
stranger. There were no relatives 
in town to supply information, the 
mortician knew nothing about him, 
and the funeral services were 
being delayed because of Mrs. 
Black’s illness. Standard refer- 
ences such as Who’s Who offered 
no clue. A call to the college 
where he had taught produced only 
meager information about that one 
long-past period of his career. 

Obviously, we could not go to 
press without a story on such a 
well-known figure. Neither did we 
have the information. And the ill- 
ness of Mrs. Black blocked that 
source. 

Just before deadline, Mrs. 
Black’s nurse called that we could 
interview her patient for an hour 
—but, while she courageously tried 
to be helpful, Mrs. Black was too 
shocked by her husband’s death to 
supply anything but the barest of 
details. 

The upshot was that our story 
was inadequate—and the towns- 
people commented accordingly. It 
could have been avoided had Dr. 
Black written even as much as a 


bare skeleton of his career—and 
it had been a career worthy of 
note. This document then could 
have been filed with his clergyman 
or his attorney, sent to the news- 
paper, or put in any one of a dozen 
places where it would have been 
readily available. Mrs. Black 
would have been spared a painful 
hour, and her husband would have 
had the respectful final notice to 
which his many attainments en- 
titled him. 

It is really a very simple matter 
to write your own obituary, and 
your newspaper will not think it 
egotistical if you file it with them. 
The editors will be only too happy 
to receive the document, and they 
will appreciate it if you keep it up 
to date. 

All you have to remember is the 
old five W’s of newspapering—the 
who, what, why, when, and where. 
In other words, the essential facts 
—don’t worry about the style. 

When and where were you born? 
Parents living? Who were they? 
What is the family background? 
Where have you lived? What 
schools did you attend? Degrees? 
Athletic or scholastic awards? 
Other accomplishments? 

What was your professional and 
business history? Supply company 
names together with the length of 
your service. What organizations 
did you join? Hobbies? 

Marital history—whom did you 
marry from where? Children? 
Who are your relatives? Include 
addresses wherever possible. 

You can add to this list in ac- 
cord with your attainments—in- 
ventions, books written, pictures 
painted, and so on—with the idea 
of presenting as complete and ac- 
curate a picture of yourself as 
possible. 

Then file this document in some 
readily accessible place. If you 
are entrusting it to some person 
close to you, you might add a mes- 
sage of consolation in the envelope. 

Remember, it will come at a 
time when it will be needed 
greatly. 

—Mrs. Welford B. Turner 








townspeople would have yelled for 
scalps and the boys might have 
gone to reform school. We handled 
it differently. We felt that if Frank 
had been happy at home, he would 
not have started on the series of 
escapades that finally led to the 
church vandalism. Since we were 
not in a position to bring harmony 
to his parents, the next best thing 
was to separate Frank from them. 
The parents of all the boys made 
financial ‘restitution for the dam- 
age. Then Frank joined the Ma- 
rines—which he had wanted to do. 
As soon as he left the unhappy at- 
mosphere at home, he was all 
right. He has since fought in Ko- 
rea and has been twice wounded 
and twice decorated. The other 
boys were put on probation and 
we have had no further trouble 
with them.” 

Changing the _ circumstances 
that motivated the offense solved 
the problem where punishment 
merely would have intensified the 
antisocial attitudes. This has been 
the basis of the whole procedure 

“We vary a little from town to 
town,” related another panel 
member, “but our basic procedure 
is this: Complaints emanate from 
anywhere—school, neighbors, po- 
lice, truant officers. They go to the 
secretary of the panel, who is 
usually a lawyer. He contacts the 
panel chairman, who is called the 
assignment referee. The assign- 
ment referee selects the persons 
who will hear the case. Unless it is 
very important, the entire panel 
will not sit on it. Among the se- 
lected panel members are usually 
one from the boy’s section of town 
and one of his own religion. An 
investigation is made, a hearing is 
set, and the school is asked for a 
complete school history of the 
child. 

“We hear each person’s story 
separately—the complaining wit- 
ness first, then the child. Then we 
call in the child’s parents and ex- 
plain what the witness said and 
what the child said, and ask their 
opinion. On the basis of all this, 
plus the opinion of the panel mem- 
ber from the child’s section of 
town and his school record, we 
make our decision. The opinion of 
the majority becomes unanimous 
and we call in the child and his 
parents and announce our deci- 


sion. The [Continued on page 59} 
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ae pages of history . . . record the faces of the “Great Des‘royers” but the whole 
book of history reveals mankind's never-ending quest for peace, and mankind's God-given capacity 
to build. 

lt is with the book of history, and not with isolated pages, that the United States will ever wish to 
be identified. My country wants to be constructive, not destructive. It wants agreements, not wars, 
among nations. It wants itself to live in freedom, and in the confidence that the people of every other 
nation enjoy equally the right of choosing their own way of life. 

So my country’s purpose is to help us move out of he dark chamber of horrors into the light, to 
find a way by which the minds of men, the hopes of men, the souls of men everywhere, can move 
forward toward peace and happiness and well-being. 

In this quest, | know that we must not lack patience. 

| know that in a world divided, such as ours today, salvation cannot be attained by one dramatic 
act. 

| know that many steps will have to be taken over many months before the world can look at itself 
one day and truly realize that a new climate of mutually peaceful confidence is abroad in the world. 


But | know, above all else, that we must start to take these steps—NOW. . . . 


Acainst the dark background of the atomic bomb, the United States does not wish merely to 


present strength, but also the desire and the hope for peace. 

The coming months will be fraught with fateful decisions. . . . In the capitals and military head- 
quarters of the world; in the hearts of men everywhere, be they governors or governed, may they 
be the decisions which will lead this world out of fear and into peace. 

To the making of these fateful decisions, the United States pledges . . . its determination to help 
solve the fearful atomic dilemma—to devote its entire heart and mind to find the way by which the 


miraculous inventiveness of man shall not be dedicated to his death, but consecrated to his life. 


—DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, President of the 
United States—in his address before the United 
Nations General Assembly, December 8, 1953, 
proposing an International Atomic Energy 
Agency to be “set up under the aegis of the 
United Nations."’ Mr. Eisenhower has been an 
honorary member of the Rotary Club of Abi- 
lene, Kansas, since 1942 and of the Rotary 
Club of Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, since 1952. 
The photo shows his boyhood home in Abi- 
lene. It is now a visitors’ shrine. 
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lilustration by 
Franklin McMahon 


RMED with what might be 
& called a reportorial walkie- 
talkie, I recently set out to col- 
lect techniques of agreement from 
anyone in any place who could 
show me a dependable method 
for reducing conflict and aiding 
agreement. 

I visited universities, personnel 
departments, union headquarters, 
management conferences, labora- 
tories, clinics, Quaker business 
meetings, UNESCO, the TVA, the 
National Planning Association, the 


Foreign Service Institute of the 
United States Department of 
State, Mr. Cyrus Ching. 

After Hiroshima this inventory 
seemed a useful undertaking. We 
may or may not be our brothers’ 
keepers, but with jet propulsion 
and other products of applied 
science, we are increasingly in our 
brothers’ laps. Anyone who can 
help us get along together better 
in this shrinking space is a bene- 
factor of the race. We can’t afford 
quarrels we used to enjoy before 
E—mc? broke loose. 

I identified at least 18 varieties 
of conflict, from a row between 
two people to the gigantic East 
versus West conflict which now 
shakes the planet. They can be 
arranged into a kind of skyscraper 
with a fight on each floor. To gaze 
up at it is both impressive and de- 
pressing. How can it ever be by- 
passed? 

Fortunately there are three ma- 
jor offsets to conflict. Some first- 
class work by social scientists 
recently has emphasized their im- 
portance. 

1. Conflict is often due to a 
cause other than the apparent one. 
Frustrated and insecure people, 
people afraid, are far more likely 
to pick quarrels than well-ad- 
justed and secure people. Frus- 
tration leads to aggression. 

2. Man is a social animal and 
must have a community around 
him at least peaceful enough to 
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rear his young and to teach them 
to talk, failing which they cannot 
think. 

3. Any human society is, and 
must be, a vast network of mutual 
agreements. Without them “all of 
us would be huddling in miserable 
and lonely caves not daring to 
trust anyone.” The network is, of 
course, the culture which we be- 
gin to learn as soon as we are born. 
Our interdependence is well illus- 
trated by the dictum “Your liberty 
to swing your arms ends where 


my nose begins.” Thus below all 
the conflicts which divide individ- 
uals, families, political parties, 
and religious sects lies this broad 
foundation of common agreement 
due to a shared culture. 

With those three general off- 
sets to the skyscraper as a starter, 
collect specific 
techniques of agreement. There 
are, you will be glad to hear, a 
vast number of them. Here are 
some samples from my inventory. 

One of the roads to agreement 
which particularly fascinated me 
was group dynamics—a study of 
the energy locked up in people 
which can be released only 
through appropriate group action. 

The Quakers in their business 
meetings have amply verified the 
value of group study—a verifica- 
tion extending three cen- 
turies. They know how to pool the 
experience of members, study 
solutions of a problem which no 
individual member had previously 
thought of, and reach unanimous 
igreement. They avoid voting, so 
there is no majority to crow and 


I proceeded to 


over 


no minority to feel sore. 

factored out eight principles 
from a Quaker meeting. Besides 
unanimity, the Quaker principles 
include participation and involve- 
ment of members in problems and 
solutions: careful listening—a 
technique alien to many of us; 
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periods of silence to delay emo- 
tional responses; “permissive” 
leaders; equality of status for all 
members; priority of facts over 
opinions; a moratorium for ques- 
tions which stir emotions and 
cause sides to form. The question 
whether members of the Philadel- 
phia Meeting should own slaves 
came up for decades. The unani- 
mous answer was “No,” in 1776— 
85 years before the Civil War! 
Here is a case from England. 
After World War II so many re- 


relations. He sets up participation 
plans between union and manage- 
ment representatives for increas- 
ing production. He won't go in un- 
less the plant has a union, and he 
takes graduate students along 
with him so they may learn some- 
thing about human relations in in- 
dustry. The union takes an active 
part in reducing costs and in in- 
creasing efficiency and morale. To 
date he has set up more than 40 
plans. 

Let me tell you briefly about 
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turned officers stormed Oxford and 
Cambridge that the ancient tuto- 
rial system broke down. Tutors, 
instead of taking on one boy at a 
time, were forced to take on five 
or six. To everyone's surprise, it 
was found that students learnec 
more by group study than alone. 

How do some people settle rows 
and reach agreements? Here are 
some cases on the labor front. I 
set up my walkie-talkie at many 
places along that front and most 
of the results were encouraging 

How did Cyrus Ching settle dis- 
putes? Shortly before he resigned 
as head of the U. S. Federal Media- 
tion Service, I backed Mr. Ching 
into a corner of his office one day 
in Washington to find out how he 
did it. I discovered he didn’t know 
how he did it. He had no set rule 
or plan to follow—he plays by ear. 


However, my questioning aroused& 


his curiosity. He said, “When I 
retire, | am going to see if I can't 
jot down some of the principles 
which I have been following.” 
Going from Washington to Cam- 
bridge—at Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, I found Joseph 
Scanlon, ex-union official and now 
a full-time professor at the Insti- 
tute. His job is a very interesting 
one for an engineering school and 
is unlike anything we had at 
M.I.T. when I was there. His job 
is to go around visiting industrial 
firms that invite him to come in 
and assist with labor-management 


Scanlon and his first participation 
plan. I can see him in his office 
now, describing to me how it all 
started. 


Scanlon, at that time, was a 


young cost accountant in a steel 
mill not far from Pittsburgh. The 
depression struck and the situa- 
tion grew 
then a union came in 
Steel Workers 
his job as cost accountant, went 


worse and worse and 
the C.1.0 
Scanlon resigned 


down and took a job on the bench, 
and presently became leader of the 
local union. As the depression 
deepened, the mill headed toward 
the rocks. The president and othe 
company 


top officials of the 


wanted desperately to keep going 


Though they all had had their 
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salaries cut drastically, the sheriff 
was pretty close to the door. 

Joe Scanlon called a meeting of 
the union. He stationed his larg- 
est members at the door to act as 
guards so nobody could get out 
and he laid the facts about the mill 
on the table before the union. As 
an accountant, he knew what the 
actual financial situation was. He 
told the men that the mill was 
really in desperate straits. He 
told them about the president and 
other officers—that they were just 
as frightened as the men were 
Where were the men going to get 
new jobs if the mill closed down? 
The nearest possibility of any 
work was in Pittsburgh, and there 
were plenty of bread lines forming 
there. The men had never heard 
such talk before. Finally they 
voted to take a 25 percent wage 
cut for three months in an attempt 
to save the mill. 

The union and the company set 
up a production committee with 
representatives from labor and 
management. Scanlon was elected 
head of that committee. It went 
to work and pretty soon costs 
came down. The mill eventually 
went from the red into the black 
and in due course the 25 percent 
cut was paid back. At last ac- 
counts the mill was still going 
strong. 


Tue usual result of classes in 
English composition, says S. I 
Hayakawa, American semanticist 
and author of 
Thought and Action, is not com 


Language in 


petent writing but a lifelong 
terror of grammatical mistakes 
Freshman themes are _ literary 
shipwrecks, not because the stu- 
dent is stupid, but because an as- 
signment is meaningless to him; 
his interest is not involved. 
Hayakawa’s method is to let 
freshmen write, not for the 
teacher, but for each other! They 
choose a subject they wish to ex- 
plain to the class. The ditto ma- 
chines and projectors make the 
finished theme visible to all in the 
class. Its merits and defects are 
judged by classmates, not by the 
teacher. If a theme tells the 
reader clearly and economically 
how to clean ignition points, so 
that anyone can follow the instruc 
tions, it is good communication. 
regardless of spelling or grammal 


This is the kind of writing, fur- 
thermore, which most students 
will do throughout their lives. 
Meanwhile, they soon feel the 
need to get spelling and grammar 
under control. 

Semantics is another helpful 
technique of agreement. It is a 
study, as you know, of human 
communication. It helps us to un- 
derstand both other people and 
ourselves better than we ever did 
before. On my desk is a motto sent 
me by Beardsley Ruml which 
reads: “Reasonable men always 
agree if they understand what 
they are talking about.” 

With a good grip on semantics, 
one is never taken in by verbal 
hocus-pocus and guilt by associa- 
tion. Take, for instance, the case 
of the late Senator Taft. Senator 
Taft once introduced a bill for 
public housing. Therefore, Senator 
Taft was a Communist. We laugh, 
but Bob Taft did not laugh. The 
trick is to find one characteristic 
which both people (or organiza- 
tions) have. Both Senator Taft 
and Communist Russia were in- 
terested in public housing—there- 
fore, you leap to the conclusion 
that all characteristics are inter- 
changeable. Another 
My grocer has cheated me and my 
grocer is a Yankee; therefore, all 
Yankees are cheats. It is possible 
to prove anything about anyone 
by using this line of reason 

Again, semantics enables us to 
make the important distinction be- 
tween fact and inference and val- 
ue judgment. For example: 7'his 
train is going at 20 miles an hour 
—that is a fact. At this rate we 
will be two hours late getting to 
Chicago—that is an inference from 
a fact. This lousy railroad is never 
on time—that is a value judgment 
Semantics helps us to break up 
phony conflicts due to failure of 
meaning. So many of our worries 
and conflicts are due to a little 
man who isn’t there. 

A final case in group dynamics: 
During the shortages of World 
War II, the Government wanted 
to educate housewives to buy 
cheaper cuts of meat. Alexander 
Bavelas, social-science researcher, 
was asked to find the best way to 
get housewives to change deeply 
grooved habits. He set up two 
structures and measured results 
from both. In the first, house- 


example: 


wives, like college students, were 
given the standard lecture system. 
In the second, housewives met in 
groups with a competent discus- 
sion leader and talked over the 
war, the food shortage, balanced 
diets, vitamins, and various cuts 
of meat. As a result, more than 
ten times as many women changed 
their buying habits as with the 
first system! The lecturers told 
the women what to do and most 
of them balked. Practicing group 
dynamics they told themselves 
what to do, and ten times as many 
began to act 


As I compiled the inventory, 
five general principles kept crop- 
ping up. Agreement is aided and 
conflict reduced by: 

1. The principle of participa- 
tion. The more persons actively 
involved in a given decision, the 
better it is likely to stick. 

2. The principle of codperative 
action. We release our inhibitions 
and expand our personalities 
through appropriate group action 
A good group makes us a better 
adjusted individual. 

3. The 
communication lines. ‘Reasonable 
men always agree if they under- 
stand what they are talking 
about.” 

4. The principle of facts first 
When sides begin to form and 
emotions mount, get in more facts 
They will often indicate a basis 
of agreement which both sides can 


principle of clearing 


accept 
5. The principle of a feeling of 
security. A secure person is not 
nearly so ready to start a fight 
We could use this principle to 
stop the spread of Communism, 
which thrives on insecurity, by 
pushing Point Four programs 
more forcefully 

Whether you operate a store, 
petroleum refinery, law office, 
newspaper, or trade association, 
these principles are all pertinent. 
They can, I think, help to show 
you how to deal with management 
and leadership problems. Yes, 
there are many tools, many tech- 
niques, that help us improve our 
human relations, more than I 
ever imagined when I began this 
survey, and now I feel much more 
optimistic. Real progress is being 
made. Still, we can hardly rest on 
our Oars. 
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Corrupt Politics? 


BLAME ME! 


es Lentine 


A NOTED advocate of economy 
in government recently addressed 
our Rotary Club. As the meeting 
broke up, one of the fellows said 
to me, “Look at our Club and all 
the others! Here we have a large 
group of intelligent men joined in 
membership. Doesn't it seem that 
with this vast strength we should 
be able to play an important role 
in good politics?” 

I thought about my friend’s re- 
mark for some days—and I think 
I have discovered why a great 
people of good individual morals 
can be plagued with much weak 
leadership and dishonesty in gov- 
ernment. It is my fault—and I 
can prove it 

For years I have seen “‘bookies” 
operate in our city. They set up 
shop in establishments of good 
reputation, free of disorder and 
slovenly loafing. My indifference 
to their operations stemmed from 
the belief that the betting they 
handle was limited and controlled. 
But income-tax investigators re- 
cently found $36,000 in the safe 
deposit box of a small bookie—his 
profits over a two-year period. 

This is my guilt: I never tried 
to prevent this betting which cor- 
rupts city, state, and national pol- 


[ could inform our capable 
and honest State’s attorney about 
small-time gambling joints patron- 
ized by some of our young peo- 
ple. But it would require a little 
effort to get preliminary facts, 
and I am unwilling to risk being 
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known as a scatterbrained re- 
former. 

The resorts near our city are 
morally clean, but in some night 
clubs vice is so flagrant that de- 
tails could be told without reserve 
only behind the closed doors of a 
grand jury. I personally know 
young people who have come in 
contact with these deplorable con- 
ditions, but I have never done 
anything about it. Law-flaunting 
operators contributed $30,000 to 
support their candidate in the last 
Congressional election. Fortunate- 
ly he was defeated, but I did noth- 
ing except vote for his opponent. 

I pay membership dues to five 
organizations interested in the 
moral and civic welfare of our 
community. I attend many meet- 
ings at which medical care for 
poor children, liberal donations to 
Boy and Girl Scouts, food and 
clothing for the needy of other 
lands are worthy projects. But I 
have never heard a touchy moral 
or rotten political situation dis- 
cussed on the floor of any of these 
organizations. Of course I never 
bring up such topics. 

Such apathy, I find, also hob- 
bles the legislators who represent 
us at the State capital. In private 
conversation they complain that 
few voters, without an ax to grind, 
write about pending legislation, 
even on issues hotly debated back 
home. Yet they welcome it. |] 
know why our State legislators re- 
ceive little expression from vot- 
ers: I don’t write them. I leave 


At last—the man on whom to heap the coals! 


them entirely to the mercy of po- 
litical cliques wanting favors. The 
same thing happens on the na- 
tional level. I have heard many 
well-informed people justifiably 
complain about Washington legis- 
lation. All are capable letter writ- 
ers. But they never write their 
Senator or Congressman. Neither 
do I. 

When I congratulated a success- 
ful businessman on his appoint- 
ment to our County Welfare 
Board, he was pessimistic. “I am 
considering resigning,” he said 
“When I discover conniving and 
dishonesty by some of those on 
relief, nothing is done about my 
findings.” He soon resigned; I 
contributed to his resignation. I 
never did anything about the facts 
he gave me. 

Last year our city council and 
police department denounced 
reckless driving and traffic viola- 
tions, and served notice of imme- 
diate reforms. These were carried 
out with vast improvement in city 
and suburban traffic—yet I never 
congratulated a councilman or a 
police official. An open letter of 
thanks posted in the desk ser- 
geant’s room at City Hall would 
give every member of the police 
force a well-deserved commenda- 
tion. 

I could attend meetings of the 
city council and county commis- 
sioners, but I don’t. I am still 
ashamed to recall that when a for- 
mer mayor asked me to do so I 
refused. He served but one term, 
although his honesty and popu- 
larity would have reélected him. 
He had enough of too many peo- 
ple like me to take on a second 
term. 

Day after day the radio and 
newspapers bring news into my 
home about weak and dishonest 
leadership in public office. I am 
guilty. I have never done any 
thing about it 





My FIRST DAYS in the Aus- 


trian Alps were very nearly my 
last on earth. They tied skis on 
my feet, pointed me down a slope 
that any fool could see was suicid- 
ally steep, and then they gave me 
a shove 

Like many anothe! 
crouched, leaned backward, and 
sat miserably in a cloud of snow as 
the skis ran away from under me. 
The ski instructor dug me out, 
saying, “Vorlager, Vorlager. With- 
out it, you don’t ski.” 

A few hours later I discovered 
what he was talking about. When 
you have a whole Alp lying at 
your toes and you're caught on a 
pair of awkward skis, you have an 
instinctive reaction. You want to 
lie down and dig fingernails into 
the snow before you fall down 
the long mountain. 

When the instructor calls for 
Vorlager, he wants you to over- 
come this desire. He wants you to 
lean forward. He is not satisfied 
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even when you slip down the hill 
in an erect perpendicular position. 
You must bend from the ankles 
and always forward in the direc- 
tion you are moving. Your nose 
should be over the front ends of 
your skis. 

Several weeks after that initial 
attempt, bruised and battered, I 
Vorlager’ed for my first time. It 
was quite a feeling. The skier no 
longer tries to keep up with a 
couple of runaway planks. He is 
the master of gravity rather than 
its victim. His downhill swirls and 
turns are followed by the obedient 
skis. 

“Ja,” the weary instructor 
smiled. Hustling a student into 
the principles of Vorlager is simi- 
lar to shepherding a child through 
his early teens. The psychology is 
identical. 

Adolescents suffer instinctive 
agonies that match the ski begin- 


A CLUB SERVICE FEATURE 


ner’s. They want to fall back into 
the reassuring life of their child- 
hood. But to rest on past expe- 
rience is to slit the throat of the 
future. They must go on to adult 
life in the same way that the skier, 
having climbed a hill, has to come 
back down it. The trip must be 
made, regardless of method. 

Some humans never learn the 
art of standing upright on the slid- 
ing foundation of time. A still 
larger number never master: the 
trick of enjoying the problems of 
life. These individuals do not 
have the required attitude, which 
is a sort of mental Vorlager. Diffi- 
culties come in assorted sizes, like 
the Alps themselves, and it may 
be that the ski instructor’s prin- 
ciple will subdue them in turn 

Take the problem of face-to-face 
communication. In spite of the 
printed word and modern elec- 
tronics, this is still mankind’s most 
effective means of gathering 
and transmitting information and 
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ideas. Proper use of the Vorlager 
theory by two strangers would 
find them leaning toward each 
other instead of shying away from 
the meeting. The interview would 
certainly produce better results. 

Vorlager technique should work 
on old friends as well as new ones. 
The human mind is so complex 
and individual experience is so 
varied that each of us can learn 
something from the other. Expert 
psychoanalysts, after tramping up 
and down the corridors of a pa- 
tient’s mind for months and years, 
hesitate to say they really know 
the individual. They can sort peo- 
ple into types and categories, but 
there can always be a question to 
which they cannot predict the pa- 
tient’s answer. 

The Vorlager practitioner does 
not have to be noisy about it. The 
back-slapping full-time conven- 
tioner leans backward, not for- 
ward. His words and attitude con- 
ceal thought rather than reveal it. 
Two human minds cannot hold a 
satisfactory meeting on a platform 
of “Whom do you know that I 
know?” planks. 

In Switzerland the first thing 
mountain-climbing guides tell 
their customers is, “Don’t untie 
the ropes.” This often means the 
difference between life and death. 

The ropes unite the climbing 
party with a physical symbol of 
the fact that they are attacking 
the mountain as a group and not 
as individuals. On many climbs 
the rope is never used. But it is 
always there to lend help to any 
member of the group in need. 

In our daily lives there are also 
ropes, invisible but ever present. 
A community of interest, a feeling 
of friendliness, a shared desire to 
serve, can tie any collection of 
men together as strongly as a 
length of hemp 

Next time you meet a new per- 
son or make a decision, try a little 
conscious Vorlager and see if you 
don’t enjoy the experience more. 
Check over your invisible roping 
systems and see they haven’t come 
untied. Giving help may be a 
nuisance, but when you need it 
assistance can be very pleasant. 

These two precepts certainly 
work out in Alpine practice. Per- 
haps they can help make your life 
what the traders would call a “100 
percent sure-fire investment.” 
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Turner of the Wheel 


More living men cherish the 
memory of Asoka—“The Turner of 
the Wheel”—than ever heard of 
Constantine or Charlemagne. 

“Amid the tens of thousands of 
names of monarchs that crowd the 
columns of history, their majesties 
and grciciousnesses and serenities 
and royal highnesses and the like, 
the name of Asoka shines, and 
shines almost alone, a star. 

“From the Volga to Japan his 
name is still honored. China, 
Tibet, and even India, though it 
has left his doctrine, preserve the 
tradition of his greatness.” So 
wrote H. G. Wells in The Outline 
of History, further characterizing 
Asoka as “the only military mon- 
arch on record who abandoned 
warfare after victory.” 

Quite a tribute. Who was Asoka 
and why should he be remembered 
in such terms? Does he have any 
pertinence for today’s war- 
wracked world? 

The answer to the first question 
is easy. Asoka was the grandson of 
the Indian ruler who liberated In- 
dia from Greek overlordship fol- 
lowing Alexander the Great. He 
ruled from 272 to 232 B.C., some 
40 years. He led a successful in- 
vasion of an east-coast Indian 
State, perhaps with the idea of 
completing the conquest of India. 

What happened during that con- 
quest led him to renounce war. In 
his 13th “Rock Edict,” he tells 
that “150,000 persons were carried 
away captive, 100,000 were there 
slain, and many times that number 
perished.” 

Small numbers, compared with 
the 20 million or so dead of the 
First World War, and the un- 
counted millions of deaths stem- 
ming from the Second—but per- 
haps his reaction even to such 
minor slaughter is what is perti- 
nent today. For he renounced war. 

In its place he preached and, as 
a powerful ruler, activated tol- 
erance, proclaiming that “the man 
must do no reverence to his own 
sect or disparage that of another 
without reason. By disparaging 
other sects, one injures his own; 
by respect for all other sects, one 
exalts his own.” 

There is a message there for the 
Western world, but it is not the 
reason why Asoka lives in the 
memory of the East. He was the 


The remains of 
an Asoka pillar 
in India, where 
the great ruler 
carved the law. 


St. Paul of Buddhism. Until he 
began his sane and humane activ- 
ity, Buddhism had been a small, 
local sect. 

Asoka’s activity began the ex- 
pansion of the religion which was 
to exert a profound and incalcula- 
ble influence. In his time it con- 
quered virtually the whole of In- 
dia, spread into China, and eventu- 
ally came to embrace nearly 200 
million people. 

Asoka himself was a high-rank- 
ing Buddhist but no religious fa- 
natic. His rule was mundane and 
included provision for the educa- 
tion of women. He was the first 
monarch to attempt to educate his 
people into a common view of life. 

The ideas of Asoka were far 
from pessimism and negation of 
life. “Nirvana” cannot be traced 
in his Edicts neither as word nor 
as notion. These Edicts are full of 
concern about life and joy not only 
for men, but for all living crea- 
tures. The first of the Rock-Edicts 
recommends abstention from kill- 
ing of animals. The following 
Edict tells about various provi- 
sions made by the king for welfare 
of men and animals; it ends with 
the beautiful words: “On the roads 
wells have been dug and trees 
planted for the joy of men and 
animals.” The harmonious merger 
of the utmost practicality with the 
highest idealism was the main fea- 
ture of the State-wisdom of Asoka. 

It was the combination of his 
religious and secular activities 
that gave him his title, “The 
Turner of the Wheel.” Buddhist 
legends tell that a celestial wheel 
“with a thousand spokes” rolling 
onward in the sky led Asoka. The 
wheel became his canonical sym- 
bol and title. 

The turning wheel of tolerance 
hubbed upon a renunciation of war 
—are not these what give Asoka 
his pertinence to our troubled 
times? 

—Viadas Stanka 
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Canada Bans Crime Comics 


Notes Mrs. Percy B. Scurrah 
Victoria, B. C., Canada 


Wisi reading of good comic books 
can be a harmless form of entertain- 
ment for children. However, like any- 
thing else in a child’s life there must be 
some form of parental guidance or the 
boy or girl may well get off on the 
wrong foot, so to speak. 

In discussing the comic books of the 
present day with mothers, I find that 
the ones who went with their children 
when they became interested in buying 
comics and guided them along the lines 
of the Walt Disney characters 


and fa- 

mous cowboys developed in thei 

dren the habit of buying this 

book. Most children can only aff 

buy one or two comic books a week, and 

if they are interested in one char: 

in particular they will follow that pat- 

tern and will not have either the 

or the inclination to go off the 

track in their choice of comics. 
Why cannot children be guided in 

the right avenues of reading? To my 

mind, it all goes back to the parents 

and their responsibility. By the same 

token, the parents who refuse to have 

comic books in their homes are invit- 

ing trouble, as their children may go 


money 


beaten 


elsewhere where been 
given to the selection. 

I am not in favor of comics depicting 
crime, and am that 
books of this type are banned by law 


study has not 


very glad to say 


in Canada. 


A Filipino Mother’s Experience 


By Mrs. Gil J. Puyat 
Manila, The Philippines 


_ the mother of seven children 
aged 3 to 17 years, I was much con- 
cerned about the growing avidity of my 
children to read comics. I was particu- 
larly worried, say, eight or seven years 


26 


ago when my boys were starting their 
schooling because they read comics in- 
They used their 
pocket money to buy comics instead of 


stead of their lessons. 


food during school recess and asked for 
extra money to buy comics. 

But now I do not worry about comics 
because from my own observation the 
problem has died or is dying a natural 
with the older boys and I 
sume the will 
younger ones in due time. While reading 
the comics, the children somehow de- 
veloped a liking for reading, started to 

1 pocket-sized detective stories and 


death pre- 


same happen to the 


noveis. 

With their advance in literature stud- 
ies and the additional school load, the 
older boys hardly have any time left for 
comics. They mostly read them now for 

axation, when they have spare time. 

The other day I asked my 11-year-old 
daughter if she buys love comics and 
she answered, “Definitely no. They are 
Whenever one of my children 
has a tooth pulled, the dentist orders 
that he should stay quiet for some hours 
with head up, so when the child asks me 
for comics I buy him several, for I find 
it the best way to keep him quiet and 


obscene.” 


forgetful of his pain. 

Some two years ago my eldest boy 
started to buy love comics on the sly. 
This was brought to my attention by 
the younger boys, who started to tease 
him for “trying to learn about love be- 
cause he was falling in love probably.” 
I called his attention to the evil of por- 
nographic comics and so the whole 
thing was forgotten pretty soon and he 
started reading detective 
stories and classic comics. 

I definitely believe that these bad com- 
ics cannot last long in competition with 


pocket-sized 


the good ones, and if children do not 
buy them they will go out of business. 
So why don’t all the parents, teachers, 
clergymen, Government agencies, and 
ethical publishers poo] their resources 
together to campaign and blacklist all 


these bad comics? No amount of effort 


and 


your 


a Py 

E\VERYTHING in the modern 
home is controlled by switches—ex- 
cept the children.” That is one editor’s 
reminder that Solomon’s advice on use 
of the rod is largely ignored these 
days and that children do about as 
they please. One thing they do is to 
read comic books. Children were the 
principal market in the U.S.A. last 
year for some 70 million. 

That fact isn’t especially deplored 
by Miss Margaret Scoggia, specialist 
in teen-age interests at the New York 
Public Library. “I feel that if a child 
enjoys comic books,” she told a news- 
paper interviewer, “his interest is in 
something which is also to be found in 
books. Frequently the interest can be 
led into books.” Her views find sup- 
port from Drs. Lauretta Bender and 
Reginald S. Lourie in the American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, in which 
they say, “The comics may be said to 
offer the same type of mental cathar- 
sis to its readers that Aristotle claimed 


The-Debate 


should be spared to put them out of 


business. 


Choice Needs Direction 
Says Mrs. Daniel L. Marsh 


Boston, Mass. 


os Y 

Cc books” is a subject that cov- 
ers too much territory to be appraised 
in a single sentence. In the first place, 
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Iidren 


attribute of the human 


was an 
drama... 

Other experts aren't sure it works 
out that way. Dr. Frederic Wertham, 
psychiatrist at Queens General Hos- 
pital, told a New York legislative 
committee that crime comics not only 
interfere with formation of good read- 
ing habits, but tend to develop atti- 
tudes of brutality and callousness. 

Obviously, here is a problem. Will 
it correct itself? If not, what should 
be done? Voluntary self-discipline by 
publishers—perhaps with a seal of 
approval from a trade association for 
comics meeting certain standards— 
has been suggested. Ethical publish- 
ers say it would only guarantee the 
market for competitors who won't 
play by the rules. 

Does the problem simmer down to 
parental control? That’s the question 
we have put to several representative 
women, wives of Rotarians. You see 
their answer here.—The_ Editors. 


of-the-Month 


many things called comic books are not 
comic at all. That is, I think many of 
them are more closely related to tragedy 
than to comedy, and many of them are 
certainly not ludicrous. 

Some are evidently designed to be 
educational, conveying a little touch of 
history or of popular science. These lat- 
ter, though not comic, may serve a Cer- 
tain useful purpose. But comic books 
that are coarse and crude and that glo- 
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rify fighting and crime are extremely 
bad for children. 

If modern child psychology has taught 
us anything, it is that we must take 
account of the power of suggestion. 
Wise is that nation and happily dis- 
criminating is that parent who holds be- 
fore children and youth examples of 
virtue and piety. Children are as suscep- 
tible to hero worship as are adults, and 
parents can help to shape and mold the 
characters of their children by focusing 
their attention upon worthy heroes. 

Therefore, so far as comic books apply 
to the popular glorification of fighting, 
crime, sly and cunning connivance at 
getting the better of others, the comic 
book is a menace to decency and a peril 
to the nation whose children hold in 
their hands the fate of the coming years. 


A Suggestion from Britain 
By Mrs. Sydney Pascall 


London, England 
Bs IS TRUE 


dren can sustain many diverse expe- 


that well-balanced chil- 


riences without being adversely affected 
by them, and for such children a short 
interlude with even the most undesir- 
able drawings and antisocial and _ illit- 
erate captions does little or no harm, 
particularly when offset by plenty of 
classic alternatives, such as would nat- 
urally be found on the book shelves of 
any reasonably cultured home. 

We in Britain are fortunate in that 
the pressure of public opinion has kept 
the standard of “comics” fairly high, 
though some are definitely undesirable. 
The hypnotic power they have seems to 
be due in part to the racy emphasis on 
plot, with a total disregard for descrip- 
tion. In classic literature, by contrast, it 
is the added awareness which the author 
conveys of things which might pass us 
by that enlarges our experience. Com- 
pare, for instance, the joy of reading 
with children the book of the Wind in 
the Willows with the comic-strip ver- 


sion of a portion of the story. In after- 
years it is the appreciation of sights and 
sounds of river and hedge row that the 
author has given a deeper meaning that 
we remember, not the unvarnished plot. 

Thus, in a careful home, a child’s 
reading is wisely supervised, and canal- 
ized so that he has an opportunity for 
comparing the worst with the best, and 
quickly and easily passes from one 
phase to another. 

But what of the child who doesn’t pass 
easily from one phase to another; the 
adolescent and even the supposedly 
grownup, who continue to feed their 
minds on these so-called children’s 
comics? Surely that provides the an- 
swer. The comics are not childlike any 
more and are therefore unsuitable for 
children. 

In my view many of the worst ones 
I have seen rank as poison for the child 
mind, and I consider they should be 
dealt with at national level. We make 
enough fuss about clean food; we ought 
to make just as much fuss about clean 
reading matter. I would never forbid 
my child to bring any paper, however 
bad I thought it was, into the home be- 
cause once it was there it would soon 
sink to its proper place by comparison 
with the other available entertainment 
sources. Legislation would never be 
needed if we all did as we _ should, 
but it is for the weaker members of 
society that protection is necessary. 

Postscript: It would serve me right, 
after writing the foregoing, if my son 
refused to read anything but comics for 


the next ten years 


A Job for ‘Rotary Anns’? 


Asks Mrs. Joseph Alexis 


Lincoln, Nebr. 


F ies comic books children acquire 
an understanding of life as well as a 
desire to find a solution for their own 
problems. Interest begins with the tod- 
dler, who is [Continued on page 56] 
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otary Visit 


In picturesque Oporto President Serratosa Cibils (next to ox driver) and Rotary friends gather around a Portuguese oxcart—for a snapshot. 


N LONG aerial hops—like the 3,950-mile Tokyo-to-Hon- 
olulu flight—and short ones—like that from Zurich to 
Milan—Rotary’s President, Joaquin Serratosa Cibils, and 
his wife, Sofia, recently completed a ‘round-the-world 
Rotary journey. Part of the story of their trip can be told 
statistically. In three months of travel they covered 35,000 
miles, spent approximately 150 hours in the air, visited 
some 100 Rotary communities in 20 lands, and met thou- 
sands of Rotarians from an estimated 500 Clubs. But the 
statistics omit much. 

There is the story of the bountiful hospitality shown 

Joaquin and Sofia at every stop on their itinerary, whether 
it was for one day or several. In Europe, North Africa, 
and the eastern Mediterranean region, where they visited 
Rotary Clubs in 13 countries by motorcar and airplane, 
Rotarians exemplified their enthusiasm for Rotary by 
their welcomes to its international President. As he then 
extended his tour into Asia and the islands of the Pacific, 
the President continued to experience Rotary’s brand of 
friendliness. 

But there is far more to the story than miles travelled Map of the President’s 35,000-mile journey shows the lands he vis- 
and receptions remembered. It is the story of the head of ited during three months of travel. The log of his tour lists some 
a world-wide international organization encircling the 100 Rotary communities where he met men from hundreds of Clubs. 
globe to meet his co-workers face to face, to discuss with 
them the advancement of Rotary’s program in their re- 
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Heads of State 


Creet, Honor Him 


| N MEETINGS with Government 
officials, such as those shown on this 
page, President Serratosa Cibils 
heard tributes paid to Rotary for 
its accomplishments in bettering 
communities and helping to pro- 
mote international understanding 
and goodwill. In New Delhi, he met 
the President of India, Rejendra 
Prasad, and the Prime Minister, 
Pandit Nehru, in Japan he met the 
Emperor and Empress and in The 
Philippines he met Elpido Quirino, 
then President. 
In Egypt, Rotary’s chief is received in Cairo by General Mohamed Naguib, 


President of the Republic of Egypt, shown autographing his portrait for 
Joaquin. Looking on at the right is Yehia El-Alaily. Governor of District 89 


Venus 


4 


eT 


¥ 
a 
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{ warm handclasp in Jerusalem between Ben Zvi, President of the Wearing a Commander's medal of the “Ordre du Cedre” conferred 
State of Israel, and Rotary’s President. President Serratosa Cibils upon him by Camille Chamoun (foreground), President of Lebanon, 
met with the officers of the Israeli and Jerusalem Rotary Clubs Rotary’s world leader talks with the Lebanese chief of State, 


and attended a five-Club intercity Rotary gathering held in Haifa. and Rotarian F. Ammoun and Past Governor A. J. Catoni (rear) 
& & 


ind to be of help to them in whatever Rotary prob- 
they may have. To serve these purposes, he not 
met with Rotary Club officers for counselling them 
vidually, but also spoke at large intercity meetings, 
receptions, and dinners, and kept daily schedules like the 
one in Calcutta, India, that began at 4:30 A.M. for a trip 
to Dacca to meet with Rotarians, inspect a Rotary school, 
visit the Governor of East Pakistan, and then return to 
‘aleutta for an after-midnight flight to Saigon, Vietnam 
\fter observing men in a score of lands make plans for 
continued success of Rotary’s program of service, 
sident Serratosa Cibils confidently foresees the still 
ghter future he predicts for Rotary in his article on 
page 6 On Adib Chichakli, President of Syria, Joaquin Serratosa Cibils 
The photos on this and the following two pages record pins an emblem to commemorate his visit. Syria’s head of State 


f tl f ; that igh-lig ‘ made Rotary’s leader a Commander of “Ordre du Mérite Syrien.” At 
ia he events that high-lighted the tour. left is Souheil El-Khoury, Secretary of the Damascus Rotary Club. 
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A meeting with Geneva, Switzerland, Rotar- 
ians and their ladies on the terrace of a 
United Nations building. At Joaquin’s left 
is Albert Ruegg, Governor of District 86. 


With the Doric columns of the Parthenon in the background, President Ser- 
ratosa Cibils views Greece’s ancient wonders. He is accompanied by his Greek 
hosts. In Athens, at a dinner in honor of the Presidential Couple, Joaquin 
met Rotarians from all Greek Clubs and spoke about Rotary expansion. 





Typical of the friendly 
gatherings enjoyed by the 
President and his wife, 
Sofia, in their travels is 
this one in Luxemburg, 
attended by Rotarians of 
Belgium and Luxemburg. 
Speaking is G. Schom- 
mer, Vice-President of 
the Luxemburg Rotary 
Club. Next to Mrs. Ser- 
ratosa Cibils is Jean Col- 
lette, of Belgium, a Past 
Rotary District Governor. 


A ten-day round of Rotary visits in India and Pakistan in- 
cludes a brief stop in Patna, India, where President Joa- 
quin and Sofia are warmly welcomed. Under a large banner 
of greeting, they are shown posing with their Patna hosts. 


WELCOME 
21. PRESID EN pits 
JOAQUIN SERRATOSA @ 
“OTARY 46 SOFIA > 
a.” 'iRY 0, fg OF PATNA Y 





In Karachi, Pakistan, Rotary’s First Couple pays homage at the tomb 
of M. A. Jinnah, founder of Pakistan. On Mrs. Serratosa Cibils’ right 
is N. C. (“Ned”) Laharry, of Calcutta, Second Vice-President of RI. 
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Monopix 
It's “Welcome to Calcutta!” for President Joaquin and Sofia upon Enthusiasm for Rotary’s ideal of service is noted by the 
their arrival there by air. Among their Rotary greeters are Sudhir C. President at meetings such as this ene in Howrah, India, 
Dutt, Governor of District 53, and his wife at the President’s side. attended by Rotarians from many Rotary Clubs of District 53. 


Everywhere a Welcome yy er nl a 


A T AIRPORTS and in Club 
meetings, at formal receptions and 4 ene . 
in private homes, the President get, j TH 
and his wife were greeted by Ro- ‘ae ' = , 
tarians and their ladies as they 

isited a hundred or more com- 
munities around the globe. To the 
hundreds who met him personally 
and the thousands who heard him 

peak, President Joaquin brought 

w enthusiasm for Rotary. 

His round of Rotary visits in Japan includes a brief stop in Nara while en route from 


Tokyo to Osaka, With Tomotake Teshima (left), a Rotary International Director, the 
President discusses Rotary’s program in Japan with two Rotarians of the Nara Club. 


After meeting Honolulu, a ;r , Ue oo 
Hawaii, Rotarians, the aft € hi 8 fo 
President is greeted by 
Duke Kahanamoku, city Ay t 
sheriff, famous swimmer. Ee 


Just four days out of New 
York, the President at- 
tends a Rotary fellow- 
ship gathering aboard 
Tamura the S. S. United States. 


tiv 
ot 
i.” 


{ meeting with Saigon, Vietnam, Rotarians is attended by Nguyen Van Tam (left), President of Vietnam. For more about the visit, see page 7. 
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together they do—15 Rotary Foundation - Hoag 14 lands! Clockwise from lower left: Laxmi Mall Singhvi, India; 
Domar, Sweden; Murray M. T olmie, Canada; A, Jeeves, England; Douglas G. Sa er, Australia; Jon Bergs, Ice: 
hod: C.K. Hoses Channel Islands; George L. Close, England; Bernard Fourt, France; James F. Hogg, New Zealand; M. R. Me- 
Dowell, Northern Ireland; Zali Maw, Burma; Vincente de ayaa, Brazil; Enrique Helguera S., Mexico; Hiroshi Tsukino, Japan, 


friet ean Rotary Foundation Fellows from 14 na- 

tions came together at a recent intercity meeting 
sponsored by 11 Rotary Clubs in District 291—in 
the largest single gathering of Fellows since Rotary 
launched its Fellowship program in 1947. The Rotary 
Club of Willimantic, Connecticut, was host of the affair, 
arranging a dimmer meeting at the University of Con- 
necticut, at which Leo E. Golden, of West Hartford, 
a Past Director of Rotary International, spoke on 
“The Warp and Woof of Rotary.” Fittingly enough, 
a reception for the Fellows and District Governor C. 
Stanton Gallup, of Plainfield, Connecticut, was held in 
the United Nations Room of the Student Union. 


special aC informative exhibit. 


After Coictina: Mlb Al (above), vis- 
bos ae er retings rom E. Heggs, of Guernsey, aus (abon (left). 
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Greybull Burns a Clear Brand 


A small new Club in the U. S. West finds itself in Rotary. 


a 
I OR a short time last May the 
Rotary Club of Greybull, Wyo- 
ming, was the youngest Rotary 
Club in the world. As a charter 
member of it, and as one who had 
never even been exposed to a Ro- 
tarian before, I could not help be- 
ing impressed by the way it all 
went together — and particularly 
by our charter night. 

As I watched the parade of out- 
standing speakers and officials and 
looked over the row on row of 
suests from towns all over our 
State, I wondered what each 
found in Rotary. What part of his 
life did it fill? Most especially | 
asked myself where Rotary got its 
strength and what there was in 
Rotary that appealed to such obvi- 
ously important men. Later in the 
evening as each charter member 
was called to his feet and pre- 
sented with the Object of Rotary 
and a copy of Adventure in Serv- 
ice, | began to get the answer. 

There were doctors, lawyers, 
merchants, farmers —in- fact, a 
cross section of my country—and 
therein, I thought, lay-at least a 
part of the strength of Rotary. As 
each man’s name was called, I 
tried to guess what he would 
bring to the Greybull Rotary Club 
to make it better, and what he 
might take away that would have 
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By OSCAR R. SHOEMAKER 


Rotarian, Greybull, Wyo. 


a good influence on the lives of 
others. I was fairly sure that Ro- 
tary would not have a lasting ap- 
peal to all our local fellows. Some 
had merely been carried along 
with the stream of a new organi- 
zation and would soon fall by the 
wayside. For those of us who 
would remain, the future would 
be what we made it. 

So there we stood—the 25 of us 
—like high-school graduates with 
their sheepskins in their hands 
We were still too young to be dis- 
illusioned, too young to know the 
possible from the impossible. We 
were capable of great things—and 
we were capable of mediocrity 
and failure. The iron was hot and 
it was up to us to burn a clear 
brand for all to read. If we 


blotched it, not one would be able 
to tell who owned the critter. 

With this new-found strength of 
ours we wanted to do something. 
At once that bogie, the lack of 
funds, jumped up at us. “Well, 
let’s alter the situation,’ every- 
body said. “Let’s some 
money!” In our first venture it ap- 
peared for a few days that we 
were going for a shearing, but we 
came out with a whole skin—and 
a little money in the bank 

In the months since. charter 
night President E. T. Foe has 
learned to use the bell and the 
gavel which our sister Clubs gave 
us, and we all have taken great 
pride in the other gifts they show- 
ered on us. Monday after Monday 
we have listened to doctors, mer- 
chants, writers, educators, and 
have come away with a much bet- 
ter understanding of our commu- 
nity and places beyond it. We can- 
not, however, point to any history- 
making event and say: “Look, the 
Greybull Rotary Club did that.” 
Still, without fanfare we’ve seen 
to it that at least one Rotary Club 
member has been active in every 
worthy project started in this 
town since we opened our doors 

We no longer need to ask our- 
selves where we go from here. 
We're on our way 


raise 
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A motorist in Uitenhag 


uth Africa, gets a cou 


sy ticket duringCourtesy W eek. 


ourtesy Costs Nothing 


Letters on an official license tag 


prompt a motto for a special Week in South Africa. 


By C. MURRAY BOOYSEN 


Rotarian, Pietermaritzburg, South Africa 


Q NE DAY soon, in many cities and 


South Africa, an inte 
effect will be visible. On their lapels and 


towns of 


resting 


dresses, men and women ; children 
will 


automobiles, 


be affixing sma rout tags. On 


red 
<4 


owners WI ipplyin 


small stickers to the windshields. On 
desks executives will be placing small] 
motto cards. When all these things hap- 
pen, it will be a sign that our annual 
“Courtesy Week” is again 

Because you may agree w 

courtesy is one of the greatest needs of 
our day, I should like to tell you 
that Week: how it works, how it 
and why you may find it ada 
your own Rotary Club. 


about 


pegan, 


Courtesy. Look at the word for 
ment 
mere 


Does it mean more to you than 


‘courtly politeness”? It does to 
me. Obviously, it includes coun 

tle things, such as saying “plea 

“thank you,” and giving up your bus 
seat to an elderly lady. Less obviously, it 
embraces many big things, such as be- 
ing fair to others and having respect 
for their feelings. In its larger meaning, 
courtesy is, I believe, a 
plication of the Biblical inji 
“Love thy neighbor as thysel! 


practi il ap- 


inction to 
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In the Union of South Africa we have 


been looking at courtesy rather closely 


for several years. By “we” I mean the 
50-odd Rotary Clubs of Districts 25 and 
26, and our close look, which was first 


taken in Pietermaritzburg five years 


ago, produced some sobering conclu- 


sions. More courtesy was needed on our 
highways to reduce accidents, in our 
stores and shops to improve business 
relations, in our homes for better family 
ties, and in all other daily activities that 
bring people together for work or play. 
Though the Rotary Club’s study of 
went Pietermaritz- 


courtesy beyond 


burg’s boundaries and 


municipal 


On motorcars, in 
store windows, on 
packages and enve- 
lopes appear these 
slogans—in both 
English and Afri- 
kaans — during the 
annual “Courtesy 
Week” which Ro- 
tary Clubs in South 
{frica initiated, 


pointed toward the world’s need for 


more courteous behavior—it was de- 
cided that whatever the Club was to do 
should be done right in its own back 
yard. In that way it would increase the 
sum total of courtesy in the world by 
increasing it first in our community of 
some 60,000 people. To do so, a “Cour- 
tesy Week” was planned that touched 
thousands of school children, adults, mo- 
torists, and businessmen. The year was 
1949 and the Week proved such a big 
success that several neighboring Rotary 
Clubs decided to add the event to their 
calendars the following year. 

fur- 
pre- 


To enlarge the observance still 
ther, the Club 
sented the idea at its District Confer- 


Pietermaritzburg 


ence that year, with the result that it 
was recommended to all Rotary Clubs 
in South Africa as a worthy addition to 
Club 


was left to its own devices to work out 


their programs of service. Each 
activities aimed at catching the imagi- 
nation and winning the support of its 
citizens for good behavior and courtesy 
in their widest meaning. Also enlisted 
for subsequent celebrations of the Week 
of the National 
Road Safety Organization of South Afri- 


was the “codperation 
ca. Its rdle would be to stress right atti- 
tudes among motorists and pedestrians. 

Now that 
hind us—how have we been doing? The 
answer is “Just fine!” 
tricts 25 and 26 our Courtesy 


with all groundwork be- 
Throughout Dis- 
Weeks 
have been getting bigger and better 
each year. For two successive years the 
South 
Africa’s Governor General and its Prime 
Minister through 
lauded the campaign. It was in 1952 that 
Prime Minister Daniel F. Malan, speak- 
ing about Rotary’s Courtesy Week on 
the floor of our Parliament in Capetown, 


observances were launched by 


radio addresses that 


said: “We can begin at home by being 
considerate to each other and our 
Between employers and 


more 
neighbors. 
employees there is often lack of good- 
will which might so easily be overcome 
if there were more amiability on both 
sides.” 

In addition to the coéperation that has 
come from men in government, spon- 
soring Rotary Clubs have each year re- 
ceived the support of churches, radio 
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BEGETS 
COURTESY 
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newspapers, and the schools. 
An example of church coéperation was 
Pietermaritzburg during the 
1953 Week when sermons on courtesy 
were preached in all churches. Also, on 
occasion, the Pietermaritz- 
burg Club was addressed by the Bishop 
of Natal on the subject “Courtesy and 
Christianity.” 


stations, 


seen in 


an earlier 


The Provincial Education Departments 
of the Union have worked hand in hand 

th us to make courteous behavior a 
South chil- 
They have permitted notices to be 
sent to all 
devote some attention to courtesy dur- 
ing the Week, and offering suggestions 
as to what to do and how to do it. One 


habit with Africa’s school 
aren 


schools urging teachers to 


year school talks on courtesy were heard 
by over 250,000 children in the Province 
of Natal alone, and thousands of lapel 
among them 
bearing the “Courtesy Begets 
These badges were printed 
Afrikaans, Zulu, and 
also pinned on the lapels of thou- 


badges were distributed 
slogan 
Courtesy.” 
in English, and 
were 
sands of adults. 

Rotary’s spurring of courtesy in South 
Africa has also added a new subject to 
schools in Natal 
Province. It is “Right Living” 
are Courtesy, Character, 
and Citizenship. It is really not a new 
a reorientation of the 


the curriculums of 
called 
and its “3 C’s” 
ibject; it is more 
old—and often dry—subject of civics. 
As Director of Education for the Prov- 
ce, I believe it will help school chil- 
realize their duty to help make this 
d a happier place and that courtesy 
) others is one of the ways to achieve 
goal. 
each Rotary Club that sponsors a 


tesy Week in Districts 25 and 26 


Bearing the slogan “Cour- 
tesy Begets Courtesy,” 15,- 
000 badges were passed out 
to school children and adults 
by the Pietermaritzburg, 
South Africa, Rotary Club 
during its “Week.” Here the 
Administrator of Natal, D. G. 
Shepstone, receives a badge 
from the wife of a Rotarian. 


makes its own plans, there has been pro- 
duced a stimulating variety of activities 
not only for students, but for adults as 
well. To indicate the range of such plan- 
ning, I’ll briefly report a few of the 195: 
observances. In Bloemfontein, the Ro- 
tary Club used this slogan as the theme 
for its celebration: “This week and every 
week is Courtesy Week.” Posters with 
the slogan in English Afrikaans 
displayed by concerns 


and 
were business 
throughout the city, and cards bearing 
a “motorist’s prayer” were distributed 
to drivers. At a Club meeting two girls 
and two boys of local schools gave their 
views on courtesy. 

The Rotary Clubs of Ladysmith and 
Durban both conducted competitions for 
a “best slogan” on highway safety, while 
my own Club of Pietermaritzburg pub- 
lished slogans daily in all newspapers 
and high-lighted the Week with a series 
of concerts. In Standerton the Rotary 
Club aroused interest in its 
Week by placing at strategic points in 
its community these letters: WAHABC. 
Everyone was mystified by this alpha- 


advanced 


Rotarians “talk courtesy” too at their Club meetings throughout Districts 25 and 
26 in South Africa. The guest speaker shown here is addressing Rotarians on “Cour- 
tesy in Business,” one of the goals of the week-long Rotary courtesy campaign. 
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betical teaser and awaited its full mean- 
ing. It came during the Week when this 
slogan in Afrikaans and English was re- 
vealed: “Wees Altyd Hoflik”—Always Be 
Courteous.” In local churches sermons 
were preached on courtesy, and a pam 
phlet in Zulu was distributed to assist 


African ministers in preparing courtes) 


sermons. 

Thus, in these and many other ways 
have South African 
busy at a big job: that of molding pub 


totary Clubs been 
lic opinion on the side of the principle 
living. In so doing, Rotarian 
that by 


of right 
in my part of the world feel 
better 


separate communities they are contrib 


fostering personal relations in 
uting directly to a happier national life 
and, at the same time, to more amicab| 
international relations. It is a reward- 
ing project for Rotary Clubs to under 
take, and to any Club planning to do so, 
I shall be 
rience I have gained as the organizer of 


happy to pass on the expe 
Courtesy Week for 1953 in Districts 25 
and 26. 

I know, of course, 
of courtesy is not an 


that the promotion 
uncommon job 
From my reading 
this 


among Rotary Clubs 
of Rotary publications, 
Magazine, I know that the Rotary Clubs 
of McAllen, Texas, and Reynosa, Mexic« 
sponsored, not long ago, a contest that 


including 


made salespersons and shoppers in thes« 
two border communities more courtesy 
conscious. I read, too, of the “Courtesy 
Week” conducted by the Rotary Club of 
Mount Lawley, Australia, for the pur 
pose of focusing attention on the impor 
tance of courtesy by vehicle drivers 

It is such efforts, plus those of many 
other Rotary Clubs, that will do much 
to put ethical principles back in their 
proper place in the relations of all peo 
ple. I believe that much of the unhappi 
ness in the world today is the result of 
a lack of consideration for others. To 
change that, it seems that the best place 
to begin is, as the Pietermaritzburg Ro- 
tary Club decided some years ago, “right 


in our own back yard.” 
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They're on Hand When the Roll’s Called 


Seventy men who have been marked present 


for 15 years or longer 


(1) Louts Hirsig, senior active, 40% yrs., Madison, Wis.; (2) Charles A. 
Fischer, honorary, 37% yrs., (3) Fred J. Chamberlain, merchandise broker- 
age, 34% yrs., (4) George W. Kalat, groceries—retail, 33% yrs., (5) George 
B. Knowles, sewer contracting, 30% yrs., (6) Ralph E. Currier, automobiles 

body building, 16%4 yrs.—all of Worcester, Mass 

(7) Benjamin F. Kopf, building construction, 34 yrs., (8) Edmund Hor 
vinski, Public Housing Administration, 30 yrs (9) Lewis C. Thunen 
education—commercial schools, 30 yrs., (40) H. Hyland Hinman, warehous 
ng merchandise, 29 yrs., (11) Edward T. Grove, senior active, 29 yrs., (12) 
Howard D. Ainsworth, trailer equipment and trailer manufacturing, 29 yrs 
(13) Alfred B. Saroni, wholesale—sugar and rice, 28 yrs., (14) Hal M. At 
kinson, mill work—manufacturing, 28 yrs., (15) Otto H. Fischer, Diesel 
engine—manufacturing, 28 yrs., ¢16) Joseph Z. Todd, doors and sash 
manufacturing and distributing, 27 yrs., (17) Harold E. McCarthy, senior 
active yrs., (18) William E. Foreman, past service, 27 yrs., (19) John L 
‘odd, honorary, 22 yrs.—all of Oakland, Calif 
(20) James E. Thompson, photography—commercial, 34% yrs., (21) Os 
car C. Schwarzenberg, senior active, 26% yrs., (22) Brockway Crouch, flow 

} 24% yrs. (23) James H. Hickman, paper-box manufacturing, 
ol y » Charles R. Wright, electrical construction, 20% yrs y 
Eber lexande! ‘nior active, 17% yrs., (26) John H. Murrian, senior 
actin 15} ! ill of Knoxville, Tenn.; (27) Roger A. Poor, advertising 
Harry Lefavour, music retailing, 31 


) 


ers 


} yrs., (29) Clarence 

Mayo, |} t service, 22% yrs., (30) F. Carroll Sargent, masonry construc 
or (31) Charles Cabeen, plumbing, 21 yrs.—all of Salem, Mass 

(32) Edward A. Simmons, drugs—retail, 2 ¥ Trenton, Ont., Canada 

(33) David Strickler, optician, 30% yrs., Latrobe, Pa.; (34) Thomas H. Wand, 

(0% yrs., Paonia, Colo.; (35) Frederic K. Adams, funeral 


Red Bank, N. J.; (36) Floyd F. Maxwell, senior active, 
20% yrs.—both of Dearborn 
I 


servic 


public accounting 
ting, 30% rs 

s., (37) ¢ \. Christensen, physician, 

(38) Leonard S. Muir, industrial engineering, 30 yrs., Pawtucket, R 

Guy ( Lyons, bus service, 30 yrs., San Pedro, Calif.; (40) Harold 
stee re, cloth, nails—manufacturing, 29% yrs., (41) Lew Winchell 
, -both of Cortland, N. Y.; (42) Everett Lewis, senior 
90 


furniture—retail, 2 


ife insurance, 25% yrs 
active, 29 yrs., Benton, IIl.; (43) Terrell S. Cornelius 
rs.,. Hope, Ark 
(44) Alfred W. Wiitanen, senior active, 29 yrs., (45) Maurice L. Rich 
irds, senior active, 29 yrs., (46) Fred A. McCaul, senior active, 29 yrs 
i of Ferndale, Mich (47) Stockton Fountain, Government Inspection 
Service 27% rs (48) Sam R. Weems, life insurance, 18% yrs (49) 
4A. O. Scharff active, 18% yrs.—all of McAllen, Tex.; (50) Albert 
J. Benton, senior active, 26 yrs., Titusville, Pa (51) August F. Greiner 
funeral directing, 25% ‘s.. Woodbridge, N (52) Karl F. Barfield, sana- 
rium nanaging, 25% yrs., Tucson, Ariz 
(53) Joseph G. Deacon, floor wax, 25% yrs., (54) Claude R. Collier, paints 
ling, 24% rs., (55) J. Emery Kelley, photoengraving and electro 
244% yrs., (56) Percy B. Winsor, painting and decorating, 22% yrs 
Warner, past service, 20% yrs., (58) Percy D. Turrell, pape 
% yrs., (59) Frank L. DeMunn, funeral directing, 15% yrs.- 
ton, N. Y.; (60) Henry M. Levene, past service, 25% yrs 
yrs 


(61) W. C. Swain, electric light and power service, 2 


Adams, senior active, 24% yrs., (63) Walter P. Eaton, ice 
turing, 23% yrs., (64) Clarence A. Brown, senior active 
F. Edwin Decker, senior active, 18% yrs., (66) William A 
ctive, 15% yrs all of Watertown, N. Y.; (67) C. R. Somer 
retailing, 21% yrs., Welland, Ont., Canada: (68) P. Arkley 
tive, 20% yrs., Clifton Springs, N. Y.; (69) Lyle E. Reid 

Brockton, Mass.; (70) Robert Smith, past service, 17 


38) Pawtucket Times; (44, 45, 46) Wilder Disinger 


60) Rembrandt 68 
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@ Sun 


made 


Glasses. Sun glasses 
for the armed 
available to the public, 
neutral-gray 


originally 
and now 
made of a 
that screens 
ut excessive glare in sunlight and en- 
ables sun-glass wearers to see all colors 
The may be 
regular glass prescriptions. 


forces, 
are 
optical glass 


they really are glass 


eround to 


@ Surface Wiper. Chemically treated 
cheesecloth for wiping off metal or wood 
painting or finishing is designed 
The cloth picks 
ip dust, dirt, lint, sand, and particles too 


before 
to retain tack for years 


mall to be seen, eliminating the possi- 
of blemish or defect on coated sur- 
face The cloth does not dry hard, will 
not combust spontaneously. 
@ Refiller. It is said that there are now 
I 100 different brands of ball- 
point pens on the market, and just now 
a refill that can be used on all of them 
made The refill is 
preslotted to break off to the length of 
the user’s old ball-point pen. 


ore than 


has been available. 


With a new 
changer, light bulbs up to a height of 
30 feet can be changed without lad- 
ders or other climbing devices. The 
changer has several heads to fit the 
various types and sizes of bulbs. The 
heads are attached to five-foot pole 
that can be extended to a 
height of 30 feet. Each section is fully 
insulated. The head grips the bulbs 
with rubber-covered fingers. A twist 
of the pole loosens or tightens the 
bulb. A special lamp changer head is 
provided also which uses three small 


@ Lamp Changer. 


sections 


suction cups to grip the bottom of 
spot- or flood-type bulbs mounted in 
window-display or installa- 
tions where little free space surrounds 
the bulb. 


similar 


@ Light Soldering Handpiece. An ex 
tremely lightweight handpiece accessory 
for a manufacturer's 
ing unit weighs only half an ounce and 
five and three- 
eighths of an inch in diameter, and op- 
standard current. Units are 
for instant conduction solder- 
the ground circuit 
through grounding clip and lead, or with 
special mating plugs through sockets or 
fixtures in plants. It is ideal for sensi- 
tive and precise control on fine work. 


resistance solder- 


measures inches long 
erates on 
designed 


ing by establishing 


@ Flexible Tape. A tape which is said 
to be as flexible as a ribbon and strong 
as wire is intended for heavy-duty pack- 
ages: strapping, bundling, binding, re- 
inforeing, and work of that kind. Safe 
to handle, it needs no special equip- 
ment, grips instantly, conforms to all 
and will not cut into cartons. 
Thought to be as good as steel tape, it is 


shapes, 
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much easier and more convenient to 


use. 


@ Steel Anchor. Special concrete anchor 
studs simplify fabrication and improve 
the quality of steel curb angles, trench 
frames, column guards, joists, and other 
structural members to be anchored in 
concrete or masonry. Fluxed anchor 
studs are welded in angle or on faces of 
steel members without causing distor- 
tion and are made of high-quality cold- 
drawn steel with tensile strength up to 
85,000 pounds per square inch. Acces- 
sories for use with portable stud welding 
equipment assure accurate alignment so 
that work can be done at the job site o1 
table-mounted units are available to in- 
stall anchor studs at the rate of four to 
five a minute. 


@ Force-Feed Oil Can. An oil can made 
of synthetic neoprene is guaranteed to 
give long dependable service in any po- 
sition. It is impervious to all types of 
oils, greases, and most solvents and will 
handle all grades of oils of various vis- 
cosities. It gives positive action with no 
squirts or dribbles, and this free action 
is unaffected by the temperature. 


@ Safe Electrical Connector. A new all- 
rubber interlocking electrical connector 
has a new _ strainproof 
connection. Special right-angle lugs at 
tips of female contacts engage and sup- 
port male blades, eliminating the danger 
of body breakage, chipping, and broken 
connections due to impact pressure or 


“2 


double-locked 


j — 


vibration. The rubber body will not 
crack, warp, or deteriorate and assures 


“shockproof safety under extremes of 


temperature and humidity. It is made 


in five models. 


@ Duplex Geared Power. Motors being 
geared down for lower speeds in the 
past have generally been lopsided be- 
cause the gearing has occurred only on 
one side. This has now been overcome 
by the use of twin pinions sharing the 
load. The torque is actually doubled and 
the load is equalized. 


@ Leather Glaze. You need no 
longer put up with scuffed, worn- 
looking brief cases, office furniture, 
luggage. and other leather articles, 
for periodic application of a new 
glaze will keep then bright and pre- 
vent them from drying out. It will 
waterproof them and keep them flex- 
ible. The glaze is applied with a 
cloth or paint brush, and no rubbing 
is required. It provides a neutral 
finish for all colored leathers. 
new swivel 
hot and cold 
faucets is economical and easy to install, 


@ Faucet-Leak Stopper. A 
washer and faucet seat for 


than ordi- 
stain- 
metals, 


lasting ten to 20 times longe! 
nary bibb washers. It is made of 
steel, 


molded 


less corrosion-resistant 


neoprene, etc 


@ Aluminum Protection. A new 
tive chemical for aluminum is applied 
by brushing, dipping, or spraying in a 
power washer. It is form an 
amorphous mixed metallic-oxide coating 
that provides an unusually high 
sion resistance and forms an excellent 
paint bond. 


protec- 


said to 


corro- 


* ~ * 
Letters to Dr. Jones may be addressed 
in care of THE ROTARIAN ; 
East Wacker Drive, 


Vagazine, fy) 


Chicago 1, Illinois 


Television need not dominate the room if a newly invented electronic device is 


attached to the television receiver. 


While Bud watches and listens to his favorite 
program, Mom can read a book and Dad can figure his income taxes. 


The unit 


can be taken off or put on at any time. A turn of the dial and all can listen, 





Action and character zation fill the list 


of reading recommended for Winter. 


By JOHN T. FREDERICK 


fills most of our shelf this 


month, and first places among the books 
of fiction fall to those intended primar- 
ily for men: 
Winter evenings. 

Only a 


reading for long 


good 


few months ago I recom- 
mended to ROTARIAN readers a volume 
of stories by Jack Schaefer, called The 
Big Western 
stories marked by rare literary excel- 
Now I recommend 
Jack Schaefer's 
The Canyon, a novel whicl 


Range—a _ collection of 


lence. with equal 


enthusiasm new book, 
strengthens 
my conviction that here is a writer of 
very real distinction. The characters of 
The Canyon are Indians, of the 
of the 
coming of the whites. 


region 
slack Hills in a time before the 
nov- 
that 


A first obligation assumed by a 
elist in choosing such 
of a consistent fidelity to the 


material is 
facts and 
world from 


probabilities of a remote 


the experience of his readers—the obli- 
gation of every historical novelist, but 
one peculiarly important in such ¢ 

as this. Jack Schaefer has 
triumphantly. The reader feels himself 


fulfi 


to be truly in the world of Indians who 


In Jack Schaefer's The Canyon, says 
Reviewer Frederick, the reader “feels 
himself to be truly in the world of In 
dians who have known no white men.” 


38 


have known no white men, yet is never 
author's 
to build that world for him. 

4 greater virtue lies in the fact that 
the emotions, the hopes and fears and 
needs, of these Indians in their remote 
world are universal human experience, 
so adequately presented that the reader 


uncomfortably aware of the 


effort 


hares them with warm sympathy and 
real intensity. To my mind, The Canyon 
marks a long step forward for a writer 
Women as well as 
men are going to find keen satisfaction 


I already admired. 


in this highly individual novel. 

I am less happy about the latest book 
by another writer whose earlier work I 
have greatly admired. Ray Bradbury’s 
Fahrenheit 451 is ingenious 
pressive in conception, and notable in 
stvie 


and im- 


As a story of a time when read- 
ing and even ownership of books—any 
books—are capital crimes, and there are 
professional firemen-detectives whose 
job it is to find books and destroy them, 
it has a wry relevance to life today in 
certain parts of the world. But it seems 
to me somewhat repetitious and ill pro- 
portioned, and not as a whole up to the 
standard of Bradbury’s earlier works of 
science fiction, Martian Chronicles and 
The Illustrated Man. 

John Wyndham, a distinguished Brit- 
ish writer of fiction, has 
in Out of the Deeps an ex- 
effect of that 
the reader finds himself participating 


science 
achieved 
traordinary realism, so 
very actively in the strange experiences 
of the attractive and believable young 
husband wife who are the 
This well-told tale has in it 
something of the quality of H. G. Wells’ 
War between the 


and main 


characters. 


Worlds, and even of 
Karel Capek’s inimitable War with the 
Newts. For the 
ence fiction at its best, Out of the Deeps 


reader who likes sci- 
definitely not a book to miss. 

Sports fiction at its very best is what 
would call The Catcher and the Man- 
Frank O’Rourke. This 
of two long stories about professional 


ager, by book 


baseball has more than exciting action 


and authentic atmosphere of the dia- 


mond and the dressing rooms. It 


achieves solid and memorable charac- 
terization, plus a degree of insight into 
the feeling of real players for the game. 
Do “the scientist, the lawyer, the butch- 
er, the carpenter love their work 
than the ball player,” O’Rourke 
“and does the nature of their 


work—not a game, but something more 


more 


asks, 


applicable to life—make their love finer 
and deeper?” He doesn’t spell out an 
answer, but perhaps the stories them 


selves provide one. Certainly there is 
deep feeling in them. 

the 
exciting outdoor adventures 
Tales of 
Hunting, danger, the 
Alaska, 
the stuff of these true experiences of the 


There's good red meat of con- 
tinuously 
in the 


well-written Alaskan 


Russell Annabel. 


magnificent wilderness of are 
author’s own life. I enjoyed the book. 
The 
my very positive recommendation. Rog- 
the this 
stories of wide variety in 
that all deal 
and 
distinguished 


irgosy Book of Sea Stories gains 


ers Terrill, editor of volume, 


has chosen 
time and 


with 


place (except 


experience at has in- 


sea), 


cluded stories alike for 


Alaskan Tales is a “continuously ex- 
citing” account of Author Russell An- 
nabel’s experiences in the wilderness. 
characterization and 
Most men who read 


their vigorous 
their lively action. 
fiction at all like good stories of the sea. 
* oa + 

A novel that presents in intimate de- 
tail the inner experience of a sensitive 
and imaginative girl, from the age of 
12 to that of 16, 
cluded in a list of 
primarily for men; yet I wouldn’t want 
to yield to feminine readers any 


could hardly be in- 


recommendations 


pre- 
scriptive rights in Cress Delahanty, by 
West. The fact is that this 
is a book for all perceptive readers, a 


Jessamyn 


book of highly individual quality and of 
distinction. The 
adolescence to ap- 


unquestionable pas- 


sage from early 
proaching maturity of a well-loved only 


child, living on a California fruit ranch 
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and going to school, is told in a series 
of self-contained incidents each com- 
plete in itself, but all contributing to 
an integrated portrayal of quite excep- 
tional warmth of sympathy and depth of 
insight. 

Francois Mauriac wrote The Mask of 
Innocence some 16 years before he was 
awarded the Nobel Prize for literature 

This novel has now appeared 
admirable translation into Eng- 
Mauriac’s 


by Gerard Hopkins. 


Action-filled tales of wide variety in 
time and space provide the content of 
Rogers Terrill’s Argosy of Sea Stories. 


icters have in extreme degree the 
powel noted above in relation to those 
of Jessamyn West—of remaining alive 
in the reader’s mind after he completes 
the book. Like others of the novels of 
this great French writer, this one deals 
“The 
mask of innocence” is the appearance 


with the mysteriousness of evil. 


of goodness, the personal attractiveness 
to almost all who know him, of a man 
from childhood is 
marked by evil, ultimately by almost 


whose life almost 
unspeakable corruption. Yet as else- 
where in Mauriac’s work, evil is seen in 
perspective, in relationships which give 
it meaning. This is indeed an absorb- 
ing and unforgettable novel. 

* * * 

For the thoughtful 
reader of literature, whether scholar or 
“general reader,” The English Novel: 
Form and Function, by Dorothy Van 
In essays 


thorough and 


Ghent, offers much of value. 
on 18 great novels, from Don Quixote 
and Pilgrim’s Progress to The Portrait 
of a Lady and Lord Jim, the author 
examines the books in their intrinsic 
character as works of literary art, in 
their relation to their times, and in their 
relation to the reader of today. Utiliz- 
ing fully the critical contributions of 
others, Miss Van Ghent achieves also 
much that is genuinely illuminating 
and definitely her own. 
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For the confirmed science-fiction “fan,” 
Modern Science Fiction, edited by Reg- 
inald Bretnor, will be a good selection. 
It contains articles of a dozen writers 
and students of science fiction, treating 
its place in today’s reading, its literary 
value and possibilities, and its signifi- 
cant relation to scientific inquiry and 
development. Altogether this is a valu- 
able and consistently interesting vol- 
ume. 


* * + 


I don’t want to miss calling attention 
to three or four books for young read- 
ers which I like very much, but which 
reached me too late for inclusion in 
our Christmas roundup. These aren't 
fiction, but are books that will serve to 
fulfill the desire of young readers to 
know more about the world they live in 
and to stimulate and guide their devel- 
oping interests. For youngsters of 7 to 
10, Earthworms, by Dorothy Childs Hog- 
ner, answers in very pleasant fashion 
scores of natural questions, and tells 
how to start and maintain an “earth- 
worm farm.” Seashells, by Ruth H. 
Dudley, many interesting 
kinds of shells and tells about the crea- 


describes 
tures that form them. Miss Dudley also 
gives admirably clear and sensible sug- 
gestions for forming a collection. 

For slightly older children—8 to 12— 
Lois J. 
have written a thoroughly informative 
and highly readable book, Collecting 
Cocoons. It shows the young collector 


Hussey and Catherine Pessino 


where and how to look and how to take 
care of cocoons where he finds them 
and gives useful identification and life 
history for a considerable number of the 
more common of cocoon-making species 
All three of these books are marked by 


especially pleasing illustrations. Flight 
Today and Tomorrow, by Margaret O. 
Hyde, is a young reader’s (up to and 


including high-school age) book about 
planes and rockets. It begins with ex- 
planation of the principles of flight and 
description of a conventional! 
plane, proceeds to consideration of the 


small 


major types of aircraft in use today, 
and takes a look at the future. It is 
well written for its purpose. 


+ * + 


Books reviewed, publishers, and prices: 

The Canyon, Jack Schaefer (Houghton 
Mifflin, $2; Ballantine, 35¢).—Fahrenheit 
451, Ray Bradbury (Ballantine, $2.50, 35¢). 
—Out of the Deeps, John Wyndham (Bal- 
lantine, $2, 35¢).—The Catcher and the 
Manager, Frank O’Rourke (Barnes, $2). 
—Alaskan Tales, Russell Annabel (Barnes, 
$2.50).—The Argosy Book of Sea Stories, 
edited by Rogers Terrill (Barnes, $3).— 
Cress Delahanty, Jessamyn West (Harcourt, 
Brace, $3.75).—The Mask of Innocence, 
Francois Mauriac (Farrar, Straus & Young, 
$3).—The English Novel: Form and Funce- 
tion. Dorethy Van Ghent (Rinehart. $4).— 
Modern Science Fiction, edited by Reginald 
Bretnor (Coward-McCann,. $3.75).—Earth- 
worms, Dorothy Childs Hogner (Crowell, 
$2).—Seashells, Ruth H. Dudley (Crowell, 
$2).—Collecting Cocoons, Lois J. Hussey and 
Catherine Pessino (Crowell, $2).—Flight 
Today and Tomorrow, Margaret O. Hyde 
(Whittlesey, $2.50). 
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In an Oregon city the school board 
was divided over the choice of a site 
for a new school. A majority thought 
it should be built on the less expensive 
but also less interesting site. The board 
chairman preferred the hilly spot with a 
magnificent view. Waiting for a clear, 
warm Spring day, he quickly called the 
members together when it arrived and 
drove them to the site. There, before 
them, lay a superb view of Mount Hood, 
the winding Columbia River, and the city 
green in the Spring. Quietly he said, 
"What could be more inspiring to high- 
school students?"’ At its next meeting 
the board approved the hilltop site unani- 
mously. 

—Rotarian Paul A. Rehmus, Portland, Oreg. 


The owner of a small roadside fruit 
stand on the outskirts of Ogden, Utah, 
has converted his weary, wayside penny- 
catcher into a booming business. Ob- 
serving that people always flock to 
places where other cars are parked, he 
bought four used cars and placed them 
in front of his establishment. The car de- 
coys have drawn trade like wooden ducks 
tempt a flying flock. 

—John S. Walker, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Every year our Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation members protest against taking 
the chairmanship of our committees. 
This past year cur president was ill and 
asked me to find ten chairmen. | select- 
ed ten women and said to each: "Our 
president is ill and | am helping her. | 
want you to be chairman of the finance 
committee." Now, of all the committees 
this one is the Jonah. Therefore, every 
woman replied, ‘Oh, no! Not that! Give 
me anything else!" Well, | did... | 
gave each one the committee | had se- 
lected for her in the first place. | never 
admitted until the last that | had already 
agreed to be finance chairman. By my 
presenting the worst first, they agreed to 
do the other with no comment. 

—Mrs. Ann Dickinson, Buena Vista, Ga. 


Let's have your story. If it's used in this 
department, a $10 check will be sent you 
($5 if it's from another publication).—éds. 











1. At Goodwill headquarters Scout John and Cub Scout 
Jim pick up loads of “Goodwill Good Turn Day” bags. 


ARLY on the Saturday morn 
“4 February 6, 6,000 Boy Scouts 


ing 75,000 special paper 


bags 


start ringing doorbells all over Portland, 


East Portland, and a. dozen other com 
munities in the northwest corner of Ore 
gon. One week later the will re 
turn to those same doorbells to rec 

the paper bags—now stuffed with 

ana 


boys 


clothing sorted out of closets 
chests by smiling housewives 

Trucks—a fleet of 
follow the boys up and down the streets 
taking on the bulging 
them to collection points at city 
stations, and ultimately 
mass of bags weighing some 150 tons in 


30 or more wi 


bags, hauling 
24 
fire 


the 


heaping 


1 


Industries. 
the 


going 


of Goodwill 
Good Turn Day” is 
name of this vast operation now 
into its third annual trial. The aim of it 
give a hand to the Portland 
Goodwill Industries, Inc.—that 
not-for-profit organization which in 105 
U. S. cities collects used clothes and fur- 
and, in its own staffed 
handicapped persons, 
verts these into salable articles. Money 
arned goes back into wages and trade 
training for these handicapped. 

And back of the great Portland collec- 
tion is the 69-man Rotary Club of East 
Portland, which, discerning the need 
three years ago, provides the organiza- 


the warehouse 


“Goodwill 


i is to 
nit of 


niture shops, 


wholly by con- 


With thousands of good 


2. Also in at headquarters to get 
bags are Cub Scout den mothers. 


3. “Back a week from today,” the lads 
promise each housewife they call on. 


brains, liaison with 
Scout executives and fire commissioners 
and Goodwill. executives, hires a pub- 
lic-relations man to get the story to 
newspapers and radio, rounds up a fleet 
and staffs them, and then 
itself gets out and works—hard! 

The little Boston minister who started 
Goodwill Industries 52 years ago must 
surely smile down on all this. The 
collection in Portland, which set a U. S. 
record, meant 70,000 man-hours of work 
for handicapped people in Oregon. The 
only question they’re asking in East 
Portland now is, “Can we top that?” 
February will tell. 

—Yours, THE SCRATCHPAD MAN 


tional serves as 


of vehicles 


=e 
Jd 


turns some Oregonians build a 


MOUNTAIN of GOOD 
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1. Then 


homes 


in thousands of 


comes 


bag-filling 


>. Back as they promised—with 
a proud Cub reporting a big haul. 


7. Up, up goes the pile of 
used apparel people in the 
Portland area have contrib- 
uted. There will be 41,000 
bags in it when night comes. 


6. Returning jor fresh orders to Goodwill headquarters, Scouts 
John and Jim help record the inflow of 155 tons of clothing. 
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and 


Man and boy, you've got to eat when you work 
a lunch Goodwill provides them. 


‘ 
”. 


the collectors do 
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Brief Items on Club Activities around the World 


linage. It was organized with sen- 
and junior groups and included 
players on eight “major 
ELMSALL, ms and 16 “minor league” 
emblem on its way aroun first season. The Club arranged for 
Since then it has travelled 30, mile x-ball players to serve as coaches 
to the U.S.A., Australia, Fede L < nd managers of the teams. Another 
Malaya, Thailand, and India, and now ») activity featured in an advertise- 
it is back in SovTH ELMsati ga was the installation of a ramp at 
Undertaken as an International Service t] ocal YMCA to enable crippled boys 
project aimed at furthering glol t lescend to the swimming-poo! 
of friendship and 
SoutH ELMSALL Club had 

brochure designe yr the ind the 
purpose, 
Clubs to 
Club receiving the 


Five-Year Trip It 


Comes to End 1948 Vv 
tary Clul 


started 


league” 


ENGLAND, teams in 


ne 


evel, 


contributed labor and ma- 


understanding, the Members 


through their building concerns, 
total cost of the construction 


provide } SLX came to $400 


especially 
space As $710 has been donate 
their greetings ib members for the 
nder of $310 was used to 


YMCA. 


with 


express project 
broc! DULL 


oncrete vestibule at the 
from Sea- 


News Notes Ranging 


from Britain iday for 


side ho 

youngsters 
servicemen 
Rotary activities 
points to the varied 
achieving Rotar) 
GOODMAYES, E 
children f 
Summer 


Overseas 


ss there are 
aims. In 


group of 


seaside 


Too many cooks spoiled nothing here! 
7 hese outdoor chefs are Vamaronec k. 
N. Y., Rotarians with plenty of know- 
how about barbecued beef. The cook- 
out was a Rotary event that helped to 
raise a $750 scholarship fund for a 
nursing course. 4 weekly drawing for 
articles donated by Club members also 
adds $350 a year to the student fund 


hold it until an 
arose in its history, and ther 
it on to another Club of its « 

itinerary of the brochure ove1 
year period lists stops in K 

N. J.; WARRNAMBOOL, AUSTRALIA Ma- 
LACCA, FEDERATION OF MALAY 
THAILAND; and CALcuTrTaA, I» 
tion to its travelling-broc 

SouTH ELMSALL has toasted 


importat 


RTH, 


BANGKOK, 


It’s a grand opening in Berlin, Ger- 
many, as Rotarians and ladies of a local 
: charity organization unwrap boxes of 
Club at meetings clothing sent for refugees by the 
Club toasted a card is sent Rotary Club of Oildale, Calif. As 
members and expressing good wishes an expression of thanks, the Berlin 
Club has sent several souvenirs of Ger- 
many to the Rotary Club of Oildale. 


Since 


The t 
WESTF!I 
know 
Club of their community 
of a series of advertisen 
by a bank. The first ( t 1 h air 
the Club’s growth 
it was founded, 


Westfield Gets 


Its Praises Sung 
for them by the GOODMAYES 


It’s an annual youth 
‘lub, and the recent outing brought 
and sunshine to more than a 

and girls. ...A happy 
was also given to 25 boys when 
counted several recent | tivitie 12 British Rotary Clubs of District 13 
of the kind regularly reporte 1 th elected them for a trip to JERSEY, CHAN- 
department. In addition to Club-spor L ISLANDS. From 12 to 21 years 
Halloween crossed the Channel to S1 
contests, carnivals, and fi ng rode [ i were met by JERSEY 
the Little League project of the Rotarians 
FIELD Club was given a larg: tion of t Queen E 


project of 


local 
from 192 the eal core of boys 


while M the re he lay 


old, 
parade iting t hovs 
where they 
and taken to their quarters 
izabeth Castle. The 


sored 


outing 


42 


was in return for a similar holiday 
some JERSEY boys had a few years ago 
through the efforts of some District 13 
Rotarians. Another seashore holi 
day for 20 British children 
ranged by the Rotary Club of HINCKLEy, 
ENGLAND, Which served as host to pupils 


selected for the 


> 


Was ar- 


occasion by school 
officials 
To give some elderly folks a change 
in their daily routines, the Rotary Club 
of COLESHILL, ENGLAND, organized a mo- 
tor trip for 33 of them. The journey 
was made to the English countryside 
where lived and wrote 
In STREATHAM, ENGLAND, the Rotary 
Club is sending parcels of food to Korea 
boys serving there with Brit- 


Shakespeare 


for local 
ish forces 
Do You Have a If you have a soldie 


‘G.1 


in Alaska? son stationed in the 
area around FaIr- 


\LASKA, here is news you'll want 
him right The 
FAIRBANKS is desirous of enter- 

Rotarians in military 

and would like to get in touch 


away. Rotary 


taining sons of 
service 
with them to arrange hospitality plans 
So, if you have a soldier son—or a grand- 
on, nephew, or other relative—near the 
northernmost Rotary Club in the West 
ern Hemisphere, let him know, and also 
et the FAIRBANKS Rotary Club know, 
too. Write to Neil W. Hosley, Rotary 
Box 4003, Alaska. 


Secretary, College, 


In planning its serv- 
ice program the Ro- 
tary Club of HAppon 
N. J., has as a primary interest 
the building of citizenship, and 
accordingly many of its activities are 
centered in the youth field. It sponsors 
Scout organized the 


High Lights in 
Haddon Heights 


HEIGHTS, 


good 


a Boy and 
Little League teams of the 
community. Through a _ student loan 


fund of $1,000, it has helped many stu- 


troop 


baseball 


college 
their 
library is also a 


dents beyond the sophomore 


year to complete educations. 
that a good 
in building good citi- 
furnished the 
nonfiction 


craft 


Knowing 
community asset 
zenship, the 
ibrary 
that 


Club has 
with a shelf of 
includes :biographies, 


loca 


books 


it Coronation time in Britain, Filey, 
England, marked the historic occasion 
by erecting boundary signs at its points 
of entry. The signs were furnished by 
the Rotary Club of Filey, and here 
one is being presented by J. R. Wise- 
man (right), 1952-53 Club President, 
to Colonel L. Hallam, chairman of the 


community's urban district council. 
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and vocational books, political-science 
volumes, and history texts. Not forgot- 
ten in its citizenship campaign are the 
grownups of the town, and thus in re- 
cent U. S. national elections the Club 
ponsored a “Get Out the Vote” drive. 
Plans were also under way to distribute 
framed copies of the U. S. Bill of Rights 
to all schools and in the homes. 


More Aid to In earlier issues were 


Berlin & Korea reported the relief 
shipments that many 


Rotary Clubs sent to West BERLIN, GER- 
MANY, and Korea, in response to appeals 
that had been made through Rotary’s 
Central Office in CHICAGO, ILL. Since then, 
additional news of other shipments has 
come from several more Rotary Clubs. 
In Cepar City, UTan, the Rotary Club 
collected from its own membership 865 
pounds of clothing for the BERLIN re- 
ief campaign. . . . The Rotary Club of 
SLACKSHEAR, GA., conducted a relief 
drive that amassed clothing for both 
West BERLIN and Korea. 
rhrough newspaper stories and adver- 
tisements, the Rotary Club of THOMAS- 
Conn., publicized locally its month- 
) relief campaign for West BERLIN 
efugees, and after the last donation 
had been collected the Club had 2,500 
pounds of wearable garments to send. 
For the ill clothed of Korea, the 
Rotary Club of KENNETT SQUARE, PA., 
rathered up an estimated 2,000 pounds 
of clothing, while in SPOKANE VALLEY 
(OPPORTUNITY), WASH., the Rotary Club 
organized a relief drive for canned food 
clothing for Korean needy. 


10,000 Vie for The largest and 


San Juan Prize nost successful ac- 
vity of its kind ever 


in Puerto Rico” was the way local 
lucational authorities appraised an or- 
contest sponsored by the Rotary 
of SAN JUAN in codéperation with 
e Puerto Rican Department of Edu- 
on. The subject of the contest was 
How We in the Commonwealth of 
ierto Rico Can Aid in Fostering Bet- 
International Relations.” It drew 
10,000 contestants from among 
gh-school senior classmen, who first 
rote essays on the topic and partici- 
ated in preliminary oratorical contests 
their classrooms. From these win- 
s district winners were chosen for 
ther elimination contests. Out of the 
emerged José M. Soroeta, Jr., of 
JUAN, as the victor. His prize: a 
week all-expense trip to NEW YORK, 
with his father. 


25th Year for February is silver- 
Ten More Clubs anniversary month 
for ten Rotary Clubs 
vhose charter year goes back to 1929. 
Congratulations to them! They are: San 
Fernando, Calif.; Augusta, Ky.; Neath, 
Wales; Cirencester, England; Freehold, 
N. J.; Blanchester, Ohio; Mercersburg, 
Pa Birkenhead England; Clinton, 
Mass.; Bootle, England 
When the Rota Club of HorsHAM, 
rRALIA, celebrated its 25th anniver- 
recently, it was honored by the 
esence of the [C¢ nued on page 46] 


F'EBRI 


* 
Paow: Hotarian L. B. fh 


Beds, tables, chairs, lamps—and dozens of other donated items—are up for sale 
here at the Glenville, W. Va., Rotary Club’s auction to raise funds for the Club’s 
youth activities. Netted was $325 during the brisk eight-hour session of bidding. 


Another Rotary auction—this time in Milford, N. H.-brings out some 500 bidders 
for donated merchandise that ranged from earrings to a Holstein calf. The all- 
day affair raised $3,300, while food and advertising brought $700. The entire 
$4,000 was donated by the Club to a rehabilitation center for crippled children. 


No, the school isn’t on fire, although there are unseen firemen on the roof with 
a hose on full force. It's Fire Prevention Week in Summerland, B. C., Canada, and 
the Rotary Club worked with the fire department and school officials to dramatize it. 
in essay contest was also held, with four winners getting a ride on the fire wagon. 


Under this 40-by-20-foot shelter— built by the Minerva, Ohio, Rotary Club—many 
a happy picnic group will gather. Rotarians not only helped lay the brick, but also 
met costs by paying their luncheon fees even though each brought his own box lunch. 








COMMUNITY SERVICE is constantly embracing new activities as Ro- 
tary Clubs in all parts of the world study their community needs and 
then fill them—or help others to do so. ... On this page is a pictorial sam- 
pling of what some Rotary Clubs have recently accomplished in this field. 











LAST Stop in Ohio 
LAST WORD oe Bae FIRST in Service 


IN SERVICE [Ease ; ee. aes 
: 0 PARKING METERS 


El Monte, Calif., is being made safer A bright, clean road sign that gives helpful information to motorists is a community 


for youngsters by Rotarian Elmer H. asset, and here are two put up by the Rotary Club of Edgerton, Ohio, in coépera 
Mateas (left) and O. C. Hollinger, Club tion with the local Chamber of Commerce. 


They are at the Indiana-Ohio boundary 
President, as they remove‘ice-box locks. 


line, the one at the left as you enter Edgerton, the other as you cross into Indiana. 


Phe 


ROSEVILLE 
ROTARY CLUB 
PARK IMPROVEMENT 
senvics puocean 
On a six-acre park site in Roseville, 
Mich.. a shelter house is a-building 
and Rotarians are doing the work. In 
the foreground with a shovel is the 
Club President, Christopher Schollen- 
; berger. Expended on it was $4,600. 
er . ; 


ite! 


Was 


. 
Community betterment takes some back bending here as Rotarians of Mildura, Aus- ial 
; 


tralia, grade the grounds of a hospital for planting a lawn. They did it in two work- 
ing sessions. The Rotary Club also contributed £50 to furnish a room in the hospital. 


To make streets safer by making driv- 
ers better. a driver-training car is pre- 
sented by the Hamden, Conn., Rotary 
Club to the local high school. At left 
are Rotarian Harry Ekblade, co-donor 
of car, and R. A. Pratt, Club President. 
It was the fourth car given the school. 


This mobile blood-transfusion unit 
the first in New Zealand—is the gift 
of the Wellington, Petone, and Hutt 


In the village of Bala Vihar, India, the Rotary Club of Madras erected a “Rotary 
Rotarians are present at the foundation-stone laying. City Rotary Clubs to a blood agency. 


Cottage” for the townspeople. 
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SERVICE TO YOUTH—a part of Community Service—is another 
broad field in Rotary’s program. Within it Clubs promote varied 
activities, all to the physical, mental, and moral benefit of boys and 
girls. These photos show how diverse Rotary activities are for youth. 


4 
ay 
ei,” 


lo help local Boy Scouts help themselves, the Leeton, Australia, Rotary Club set 
out to build a Scout camp and invited the boys to give a hand. They did so by work- 
ing on a storage hut and by helping to collect 12,000 bottes to sell for camp funds. 


Though they don't have their braces 
on, these little misses are some of the 
40 crippled children entertained for a 





Fun for the kiddies on a miniature 
auto merry-go-round! These two—and 
scores more--went round-n-round at 
the annual picnic held by the Rotary 
Club of Mechanicsburg, Pa.. for many 
of the town’s families. The youngsters 
go on all the rides with tickets pro- 
vided by the Rotary Club. Helping 
the riders get set in the photo is Geo. 
F. Hulse, the 1952-53 Club President. 


week by the Virginia Beach, Va., Ro- Summer of °53 saw the Boys’ Camp sponsored by the Rotary Club of Osaka, Japan, 
tary Club. From several southern W est reopened for sons and friends of Rotarian families. To it came 31 boys sent by five 
Virginia communities, they were spon- Japanese Clubs. Seated above are the parents who came on “Family Visitors’ Day.” 


sored by local civic groups and Ro- 
tary Clubs, including the Huntington, 
W.Va. Club. Its the sixth outing. 

Photo: Mission Stud 


Look at that haul! But you should’ ve 
seen the ones that got away! These 
happy boys and girls are among the 
300 who had the time of their lives at 
the Mission, Kans., Rotary Club’s sec- 
ond annual fishing rodeo. They won 
50 prizes among them and had their fill Japan 
of good food, cool drinks--and fun. presentation at the school. 
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Trying out their new wheeled walking supports—a gift of the Rotary Club of Tokyo, 
are these youngsters of a local school for crippled children. This scene is the 
At right is Jyosaku Furusawa, 1952-53 Club President. 


15 








Berio a boy’s leani 


mean pranks, or a girl's 

is much to learn and underst 
any principal wi 
The motivations of youthf 
are, in short, humorous an 
Before it is through with 
started recently, the Rota 
Mena, Ark., intends to } 
motivations as they 
boys and girls. 

The Club’s plan to accomp 
is embodied in a two-mont 
“Youth in Its Own Commu! 
purpose of the study, as expre 
Chairman L. K. Williams, a 


school 


apDD 
‘PE 





get along with her classmates, 


A fact-finding method popular among 
Rotary Clubs in Community Service is 
general itn 
scope, othe specific. Below is 

example of how an Arkansas Club is 
specific study among its 
applied to other 
Club, too 


the survey—sometimes 
times 
conducting a 

It can be 


terest to your 


give us a better understanding of 
own youth here in Mena and to 
yw their problems.” Comprised of 
series of talks by authorities in the 
venile field, the study will examine 
th as it is affected by such influ- 
is the home, the school, par- 
recreation, etc. 
\t the end of the study, all the 
speakers will come together to con- 
te a panel for a discussion of the 
covered. Thus, Mena Rotarians 
\ get an over-all picture of their 
community’s youth, and will have a 
foundation on which to 
Club plans in youth 


| ictua 


future 








[Continued from page 43] May« 
town and the President of 
Also on hand were Rota 
near-by HAMILTON, ARARAT, 
and ALsBury. A birthday cal 
candles was cut by the two 
charter members. 

Just 500 miles south of Hi 
on the Arctic Ocean is THI 
CANADA, a Rotary 
Club recently joined the ever 
ranks of those with 25-veai 
When the milestone was mat! 
200 Rotarians and guest 
including the Club’s charte1 
and charter Secretary and 
organizers, who made a 4,000-1 
trip from EpMonNTON, ALTA 
casion. 

Many features high-lighted the 
anniversary meeting of the 


commu! 


the colorful setting in which tl 
ering was held. 


the center of a circle of 


six-foot revolving Rotary emblem 


a spotlight. Four charter 
all still active—cut the hug 
cake. 


These Clubs Do “TT 
Travel Around Say 

For 
does something else: it 
inter-Club meetings of great 
an example, there is the trip tl 
Club of SUNNYSIDE, WASH., rece 
to WALLA WALLA, WASH., 
away. With SunNysipE Rot 


three of the town’s exc! 
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Rotary 


of SALE, AUSTRALIA, and among them | 


A backdrop of blu 
gold bore the Club’s charter date, ar 


indet ple 


from England, Austria, and India, but 
t didn’t go along just for the ride 
| 


n WALLA WALLA each teacher addressed 
the joint meeting about her homeland 
nd experiences in the United States. 

Another Rotary Club whose recent 
ivels resulted in a memorable inter- 
ib meeting was that of PINE BLUFF, 
RK. One early morning, 45 PINE BLUFI 
embers got aboard a chartered bus and 
ided for MEMPHIs, TENN., Where a 
rm reception by the local Rotary Club 
iwaited them. Following the two-Club 
I Rotarians of both Clubs vis- 
Crippled Adults Hospital in 
MEMPHIS, which is supported by contri- 
butions of Rotary Clubs in Arkansas, 
Mississippi, and Tennessee. 


gatnering, 


ited the 


Some Notes on As the full benefits 


Being Present of Rotary member- 
ship come only 


regular attendance at Club 
Rotary Clubs in many ways 
spotlight the importance of being pres- 
ent. In ATLANTIC City, N. J., for exam- 
the Rotary Club recently had a 100 
percent meeting that came about in this 
way: First, the Club President asked 
for a 100 percent meeting on a certain 
date, and from that point on the At- 
tendance Committee took over. After 
the meeting 15 absentees were taken to 
OcEAN City, N. J., to “make up,” and 
ix others were driven 22 miles down 
the coast to Sea IsLe City for the same 
Telephone calls and telegrams 
ulted in “make-ups” at Rotary C 

other States. All this activity 
d to produce a 100 percent meeting, 
first for Atlantic City since 


through 


meetings, 


p ll pose 
lubs 


com- 


19233 


Among other spurs to attendance that 
many Clubs are using is the “buddy” 
system that calls for the pairing of mem- 
bers as “buddies,” with each being re- 
sponsible for the other’s 
meetings. Two Clubs that recently in 
augurated this system are CANOGA PARK 
and SAN RAFAEL, CALIF, Attendance 
contests between Rotary Clubs are pop- 
ular, and the Missouri Clubs of CLINTON 
and WARRENSBURG are vying now. 


presence at 


Rotary has entered 
36 more communities 
in many parts of the 
world since last month’s listing of new 
They are (with the sponsoring 
Clubs in parentheses): Igatu (Crato), 
Brazil; Rampur (Moradabad), India; 
Tafi Viejo (Concepcion), Argentina; Va- 
lentin Alsina (Custro de Junio), Argen- 
tina; Andira (Bandeirantes), Brazil; 
Concordia Brazil; Campos 
Novos (Curitibanos), Brazil; 
(Trail), B. C., Canada; Klerksdorp (Pot- 


36 New Clubs 
in Rotary World 


Clubs. 


(Joacaba), 


Castlegat 


Photo: I 
Who gets the calf? That's the ques- 
tion in the Rotary Club of Williams- 
town, N. J.. as meeting-missers must 
keep a calf until another misser gets 
it. Here Hartley C. Gove (left), Gov- 
ernor of District 272, and Melvin 
Sickler (right), Club President, turn 
calf over to Albert White, a misser. 
chefstroom), South Africa; Leongatha 
(Korumburra), Australia; Keelung (Tai- 
peh), China; Rajahmundry (Cocanada), 
India; Okara (Amritsar), Pakistan; Tai- 
nan (Taipeh), China; Balsas (Teresina), 
Brazil; Rhedin (Zutphen), The Nether- 
lands; Saint-Girons (Foix), France; 
Musselburgh, Scotland; Bracke (Oster- 
sund), Sweden; Penapolis (Guararapes), 
Brazil; Pajala (GAallivare), Sweden; Cu- 
racavi (Maipu), Chile; Tres Rios (Barra 
do Pirai), Brazil; Wilde (Avellaneda), 
Argentina; Merikoski (Oulu-Uleaborg), 
Finland; Sarrebourg (Metz), France; 
Cooma (Queanbeyan), Australia; Cano- 
windra (Cowra), Australia; Abashiri 
(Sapporo), Japan; Myrtle Creek (Rose- 
Springfield (Mountain 
Freeport (Angleton), 
Tex Crescent City (Eureka and Ar- 
cata), Calif.; Turrell (Marked Tree), 
Ark.; Wind Gap (Nazareth), Pa.; Inter- 
bay (Tampa), Fla. 


burg), 
Lake), 


Oreg.; 


Minn 
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A sweet surprise 
en route to Egypt. 


. 


Ba as 


‘BRIEFS’ ABOUT ROTARIANS, 
THEIR HONORS AND RECORDS. 


, 
I: OR SERVICE. Among the eight Ameri- 
cans to receive National 4-H Club 
alumni recognition awards at the or- 
ganization’s reaent national convention 
in Chicago were three Rotarians: DANIEL 
I. J. THORNTON, Governor of Colorado 
and an active member of the Rotary 
Club of Gunnison, Colo., and an honor- 
ary member in Denver; CLARENCE R. 
Ropp, of Normal, Ill.; and J. WALTER 
ROBINSON, of Cleveland, Tenn. The 
awards were given on the basis of their 
continued interest in 4-H work and their 
contributions to their communities. 


RAR 


AA 


\ 


\\ 


Marital Record? Anyone in Rotary é Wh Wl * me “ Afternoon-tea in 
been married 67 years? WILLIAM S. i Py, Vl { Cairo, that same day. 
HENRY, a member of the Rotary Club of , / Za \ | “I'm so glad you told 
( sea, Mass., has—and he’d like to Wii’ A \' . Sau 
if he holds a record among Ro- 1 Bialt . ~ ( me to fly KLM. We enjoyed 
ns of the world. He and his lady, 
exchanged matrimonial vows 


nber 25, 1886 


every minute of our trip.” 


Rotarian Honors. HAKIM MOHAMMED 
isON, Of Karachi, Pakistan, was ap- | 
ted a member of the Pakistan dele- 

to the eighth session of the 

ed Nations General Assembly. 

RGE D. 'Ryper, of Cobleskill, N. Y., 
eceived the Alfred E. Smith Award 
sented annually for “distinguished lay 
vice in behalf of public education.” 
Dr. JAMES G. SImMMons, of Fitch- 
Mass., was selected by the Massa- 

isettg Medical Society as the ‘“Massa- 
isetts general practitioner of the 
ar” in 1953. . . . Hundreds of former 
dents, coaches, faculty members, and 
fellow citizens recently honored GEORGE 
(“Cap”) BAKER, of Haddon Heights, N. J., 
retiring “dean of South Jersey football 
coaches,” at a testimonial dinner in Cam- 


den, N. J. 


Four in One. Should WILLIAM V. Mc- 
LANE, a recently inducted member of 
Rotary Club of Toronto, Ont., Can- 


no eo irmnanmtande Bom >. 2 RECOMMENDATION 
that nine out of ten 


of our passengers 
fly KLM 


RECOMMENDED BY ALL WHO KNOW 


Family and Rotary ties bind these Ro- by ROYAL DUTCH 
tarians—all Past Presidents of the Ro- Hf AIRLINES 
tary Club of Orrville, Ohio. They are 

Bruce A. McDougal (center); his fa- 

ther, R. E. C. McDougal (right); and 

his father-in-law, William F. Schmid. 
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You could live 40 days 
without food, but... 


mutes 
Z_ min’ 
— git! 


AIR IS SO VITAL, YOU WILL BE 
FASCINATED BY THIS NEW FILM 


EVERY Rotarian 
SHOULD SEE IT! 


A fast-paced, 22-minute Kodachrome 
film which your group will be discussing 
long after the showing! Destroys the illu- 
sion of “pure” and “fresh” air... 
how your body reacts to excessive heat, 
cold, humidity, dryness, to make you un- 
comfortable . . . explains how modern air 
conditioning “corrects” the atmosphere 
about you to safeguard your health and 
make your life more enjoyable. Fasci- 
nates and stimulates while it educates! 
This unusual 16 mm. film, professionally 
produced for Airtemp Division of 
Chrysler Corporation, is now available 
to your organization without charge. 


shows 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


Airtemp Division, Chrysler Corporation 
P.O. Box 1037, Dayton 1, Ohio 


1 would like to show your exciting film, “It’s in 


the Air,” to 


(Name of Organization 


on — 
(Date of Showing 


Name 
eR etse cee 


OS 
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“Come on over tonight and tell me more 
about Rotary,” he could well expect the 
following to push his doorbell: his father, 
VINCENT MCFARLANE; his father-in-law, 
NORMAN Fox; his grandfather-in-law, 
ORVILLE Moore. All are Toronto Ro- 
tarians. The last named would speak out 
of 40 years’ service to his Club. 


Attention: 2053-54 President. On 
August 9, 2053, in the city of Hyannis, 
Mass., an exciting event will take place 
on the lawn of the First Baptist Church. 
The time capsule which was buried 
there just 100 years before wil! be 
ypened and its contents examined. 
Among the documents and messages and 


miscellaneous items will be a letter to 
the 2053-54 President of the Rotary Club 
of Hyannis. It will say, among other 
things, “We hope that you will be more 
successful than we have been in con- 
vincing society of the truth of Rotary’s 
dictum ‘He Profits Most Who Serves 
Best.’ And we hope and pray that you 
will be diligent and vigilant in maintain- 
ing the spiritual foundations of our Re- 
public; for if the foundations become 
weak, the superstructure must fall. We 
have personally had blessings manifold; 
but our generation has seen the world 
torn with terrible strife. We pray that 
your personal lives may be happy under 
the favoring smile of God, and that your 





Back in Balance 


ry 

Io A dyed-in-the-woo! sports fan 
there is no such thing as being mildly 
for or against a team or a 
Athletic competition, whether it be 
the high-school kind or 
divides spectators into two 
groups of supporters who sometimes 


piayer. 


professional 
brand, 
take team rivalry too seriously. Such 
was the case in two Michigan 
it was the case until 
Clubs stepped in and 
lings back in proper balance. 

The towns Marshall and A\l- 
bion—just 12 miles apart—and their 
sports rivalry 
their high-school football 
first met on the gridiron. 
terminology, the contest 


towns 
then 
put 


at least 
Rotary 


are 


goes back to 1906, the 
veal teams 
In sports 
nat- 
ural,” and marked the beginning of 
in annual event that is now 
Michigan’s oldest. 

But 
omething 


was “a 
one of 
somewhere along the way 
happened. What had 
started out as a feeling of good-spir- 
ited rivalry between the two commu- 
turned into bitter strife that 
involved not only students but 
well. Fights, 

window breaking, 
demonstrations of 
out between overzealous ele- 
ments of the two towns. As Rotarian 
Marshall, said re- 
cently, “Things got so bad that even 
the businessmen of Marshall weren't 
speaking to those of Albion.” 


nities 

otten 

stone 
and 


feeling 


grownups as 
throwing, 
othe bad 


nr yke 


George Kibbee, of 





It was at this point that the Albion 
and Marshall Rotary Clubs took a 
hand. Athletic rivalry was all right, 
the Clubs reasoned, but the people of 
neighboring towns should be neigh- 
So, as a first step, Marshall Ro- 
tarians invited Albion Rotarians over 
match, and on the fair- 
ways they set an example of friend- 
ship for others to follow. It was 
there, too, that they decided to take 
the bitterness out of the game by 
bringing the players and coaches of 


bors. 


for a golf 


the two teams together for a banquet. 

The football dinner is now 
tion in the towns, as it alternates 
and forth between them. It’s 
held after the big game—with all ex- 
penses met by the Rotary Clubs—and 
to the winner goes a handsome tro- 


a tradi- 


back 


phy. The young huskies of the teams 
play hard on the field to win the 
award, and the townspeople still cheer 
loudly for their team—but the days 
of stone throwing are gone. Another 
change has been in attendance: it has 
gone up from hundreds to thousands. 
The 1953 game drew 3,600 spectators. 

Writing about the '53 banquet, a 
Detroit sports columnist said, “Play- 
who had knocking each 
over the field a few nights 
before were laughing and joking to- 
gether. And you couldn't blame the 
Rotarians from both towns for beam- 
ing.” 


ers been 


other all 
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world may have safety, prosperity, free- 
dom, and peace.” The letter, the then 
President will learn, was written by 
JAMES F. PENDERGAST, 1953-54 President 
of the Rotary Club of Hyannis. It was 
enclosed in a time capsule and buried in 
a ceremony held last August attended 
by leading citizens. 


Mixer. Back in 1916 a ruddy young 
man received a terse directive: “Go to 
it!’ And he did, to the point where he 

is today one of the 

most honored mem- 

bers of the rubber in- 

dustry. His name is 

FERNLEY H. BANBURY, 

a Rotarian in Derby- 

Shelton, Conn. His 

most notable achieve- 

ment was developing 

a rubber-mixing and 

masticating machine 

Banbury which replaced = an 

old, inefficient process 

with a fast and very thorough unit used 

in almost all phases of the rubber in- 

dustry where rav ubber must be 

mixed with its various additives to 

make the thousand and one different 

products which ease modern living. Be- 

fore he had completed his first machine, 

one of America’s largest tire-manufac- 

turing companies heard of the idea and 

bought the development, provided it 

could be installed and operating in six 

days. It was ... and from that point 

on, Dt SANBURY and his machine con- 
tinued upward. 


Still Serving. If you were to visit the 
Rotary Club of Austin, Tex., and say to 
someone, “I'd like to meet the Austin 
Rotarian who served as District Gov- 
ernor,”’ you'd probably have to wait 
while he gave you ix names—not one. 
On the Austin roster, you see, are six 


“Always glad to welcome a fellow Ro- 
tarian to our weekly luncheon” read 
the caption of this cartoon Doug Smith, 
Newcastle Evening Chronicle cartoon- 
ist, drew when he addressed New- 
castle-upon-T yne, England, Rotarians. 
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“we've reduced our 
scrubbing time from 


oors have never before been 


7 to 7 man -hours 


’ 
so clean!” 
and our fl 


—_ Saye Foreman of 
BURNY BROS. BAKERY, CHICAGO 








Garage and stockroom floors in Burny Bros. large, 
modern bakery get daily scrubbing with a Job-Fitted 
Combination Scrubber-Vac and Setol Cleanser ’’7 7 


THEYRE AN UNBEATABLE TEAM to speed the cleaning of oily, 
greasy floors. Here’s why: A Scrubber-Vac completely mechanizes 
scrubbing. It applies the cleanser, scrubs, flushes if required, and 
damp-dries the floor —all in one operation! Job-fitted to specific 
needs, a Scrubber-Vac provides the maximum brush coverage con- 
sistent with the area and arrangement of the floors. Its teammate, 
Setol Cleanser, is specially designed for the greater speed of 
combination-machine-scrubbing .. . emulsifies grimy oil and grease 
instantaneously for fast, thorough removal by the machine’s power- 
ful vac. Moreover, Setol retains its strength longer than average 
alkaline cleansers. This, too, speeds the cleaning process . . . saves 
on materials ... and cuts operating time of the machine, which in 
turn reduces labor costs. 


The Scrubber-Vac shown above is Finnell’s 213P, for heavy duty 
scrubbing of large-area floors. It has a 26-inch brush spread, and is 
capable of cleaning up to 8,750 sq. ft. per hour! Finnell makes sizes 
for small, vast, and intermediate operations (available on lease or 
purchase plan) ... also a full line of fast-acting cleansers. In fact, 
Finnell makes everything for floor care! 


Find out what you would save with combination-machine-scrubbing. 
For demonstration, consultation, or literature, phone or write near- 
est Finnell Branch or Finnell System, Inc., 4702 East Street, Elkhart, 
Indiana. Branch Offices in all principal cities of the United States 
and Canada. 


“FINMELL system, Int. me tancnts 


Originators FINNELL | Serer 
Power Scrubbing and Polishing Machines my CITIES 





RARE AND DISTINCTIVE FOODS 
found nowhere else in America 


Dear Rotarian: 

I have found here in Dallas an entirely new 
conception of preparing and packaging rare and 
distinctive foods for the grandest Valentine gifts, 
gifts for any “special occasion”, or to serve when 
you care to thrill or impress important guests 

I want to share the joys of the “unusual” with 
you, so I'll have them sent with the understand- 
ing that your money will be refunded if you're 
not satisfied. 

So you take no chance. Order now for the 
“unusual” in foods, won't you? 

Write: Bill Gandy 
House of Myers 





PECAN DARLINGS—Deliciously 
tenderized chewy pecan patties 
made from selected finest ingre- 
dients. Small batches insure both 
uniformity and tenderness. Each 
patty is hand-rolled, pinched off 
by hand and hand-shaped and 
hand wrapped. Hand made 
wooden skillet is most useful for 
serving candies, nuts, bonbons, 
popcorn, potato chips, snacks, 
cheese wafers and bite-size finger sandwiches. Ppd. $5.95 


CHEESE LOUISE for those who know 
and appreciate NEW-TYPE cheeses. 
This quite “unusual” butter type 
cheese is a combination of the very 
highest grade of both goat and cow 
milk and is aged for months. The 
finest for serving as an appetizer, for 
snacks, sandwiches or as a spread. 
This fine new cheese is packed in 
hand made wooden kanakin lined for 
ice cubes, or to keep foods hot or cold. 

Post Poid $4.95 


PINK DOGWOOD (not illustrated )—This “unusual” candy was 
two years in the actual developing. Centers are made from 
real raspberries, special sugars and other finest of ingredients. 
hand shaped and HAND-DIPPED in a special milled dark 
chocolate. The pink dogwood blossoms on each individual piece 
is formed by hand of selected pecan meats and special coating 
There is no other candy in the entire world just like PINK 
DOGWOOD. A creation from the personal laboratory of Joe 
Franklin Myers, creator of the world’s finest “unusuals.” 


Post Paid $5.95 


HOUSE OF MYERS 
oprir Dallas. Texas 





Rotarians buy everything. 
Where is your advertisement? 








1954 WARNING 


from The 
Wall Street Journal 


During the next three months, you 
will need to keep up to the minute on 
news ailfecting your future an 
ture of your business. 

Because the reports in The Wall Street 
Journal come to you DAILY, you 
quick warning of any new trend t 
may affect your income. You g¢ 
in time to protect your interest 
grasp a new profit-making op; 

To assure speedy delivery n 
The Journal is printed daily in four 

— New York, Chicago, Dall 
Francisco. You are promptl: 
on new developments regardi: 

Taxes, Consumer Buying, G 
Spending, Inventories, Financing 
duction Trends, Commodities, S 
Marketing and New Legislation 

The Wall Street Journal has the 
staff of writers on business and fina 
costs $20 a year, but in order to acquaint 
you with The Journal, we make this 
offer: You can get a Trial Subscription 
for three months for $6. Just send this ad 
with check for $6. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N.Y. RM-2 
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Even while Rotarians of the world await their 1954 Annual Convention in Seattle, 
Wash., June 6-10, planners for Rotary’s Golden Anniversary reunion in Chicago, Ill. 
(May 29-June 2, 1955), meet with Chicago’s Mayor, Martin H. Kennelly (seated). 
From left to right: Alfred J. Barbaro, Secretary, Host Club Executive Committee; 
Gerald A. Keeler, Rotary’s Convention Manager; George R. Means, Secretary, Rotary 
International; William A. Calder, Woodstock, Ont., Canada, Past District Governor; 
Bryant A. Ruark, President, Rotary Club of Chicago, Ill.; Leland F. Long, Mineola, 
Tex., Past District Governor; Thomas A. Cashmore, Wakefield, England, Past Inter- 
national Director; C. Reginald Smith, Albion, Mich., Chairman, 1955 Convention 
Committee; Clifford A, Randall, Milwaukee, Wis., Past Director, Rotary International. 


iving Past District Governors—al! ac- 
tive Rotarians. They are LEon R. 
GRAHAM, THOMAS H. SHELBY, JOHN A. 
CROCKETT, RICHARD HAWKINS, C. ALLEN 
SEARS, and GEORGE K. MARSHALL. Can any 
other Club match that total? Austin 
Rotarians doubt it. 


Acknowledgment. When E. P. CRraw- 
FORD, a member of the Rotary Club of 
Cisco, Tex., spent two weeks convalesc- 

g from an operation in a Dallas hospi- 
tal recently, little was he prepared for 
the flood of get-well cards, letters, flow- 
ers, and good wishes which made their 
vay to his bedside. Nor was the day 
ong enough, and his strength sufficient, 
to acknowledge them all by hand. So, 
utilizing his time to best advantage, he 
penned and had printed a poem of ac- 
knowledgment, one verse of which read 

follows. 
reading matter, 


ier it’s flowers, phone 


call, a visit, or a prayer, 

telepathic message sent through the air 

cheery get-well-quick card, or a personal 
letter, 


contrives to make a fellow feel bette? 


Separated—but Joined. When EvuGEN! 
C. Krapr, Secretary of the Rotary Club 
of Guam, Marianas Islands, had occa- 
sion to refer to Rotary’s Official Direc- 
/ not long ago, he recalled that his 
other, the REVEREND ANTHONY G. KRAFI 
a member of the Rotary Club of Haz- 
Ky., 9,000 miles away. To check the 
ib’s address, he turned to page 159 of 
“O.D,.”—there learned that his 
other is the Hazard Club’s Secre- 
Though 9,000 miles of 
separated them, he found that they 
joined in service to Rotary. 


land and wa- 


Side Trip. If you’re planning to attend 
Rotary’s Annual Convention in Seattle, 
Wash., next June, and you’re in the lum- 
bering business, you should find it worth 
while to take a little side trip to Sedro- 


Woolley, Wash., where Rotarian S. S. 
McINTyRE is one of the world’s largest 
manufacturers of logging equipment. 
But ’twas not always thus. When “Syp” 
McINTyRE went to work in his father’s 
repair shop in 1914, logging was done 
with big steam donkey engines requir- 
ing big crews of men. “Syp” took one 
of the newly designed Fordson engines 
and with his own developments in gear 
trains and drums, he built his business 
to its present point where it employs 
100 men in a community of 3,300 peo- 
ple. Visitors to Sedro-Woolley will also 
see a brand-new plant, also operated by 
ROTARIAN MCINTYRE’s company, for man- 
ufacturing Army ordnance equipment. 


‘Mr. Henderson.’ That's what LEIGH 
Harris, of Henderson, Ky., is called— 
and well named, say his fellow citizens 
and Rotarians of the 
community. In 
times and bad, Rorari- 
AN Harris has put one 
thing first: his town. 
An editor for 40 years, 
he has kept a finger on 
the pulse of the peo- 
ple, and encouraged 
business leaders when 
the going was rough. 
Once called the richest 
city, per capita, in the 
U.S.A., Henderson suffered cruelly in 
the depression of the ’30s: 
and textile mills folded, and _ dis- 
closed with the advent of Pro- 
Epiror HArRIs sparked a 
industry—and in 


good 


Harris 


tobacco 


tilleries 
hibition. But 
drive for diversified 
ten year's eight new businesses located 
in his community. In wartime he led 
financial campaigns and_ enlistment 
drives. And in his Rotary Club? Re- 
cently he was honored for having had 
20 years’ perfect attendance. You see, 
when he’s asked to lend a hand to man 
or movement, he really responds! 
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Your Letters 


[Continued from page 2] 


“average” was used for the whole mem- 
bership, but more than half a dozen 
approximated 200,000 words; probably 
more than 40 out of 70 registered be- 
tween 100,000 and 150,000 words. 

How did such ratings come about? It 
is obvious that professors, editors, writ- 
ers, doctors, and technological and other 
specialists would rate high—much above 
those of less formal education and pro- 
fessional experience in the use of words. 
But the attendance at Rotary and simi- 
lar meetings, the constant reading of 
newspapers and magazines, use of radio 
and television, ordinary business con- 
tacts, doing crossword puzzles, and fol- 
lowing the numerous serial publications 
to improve one’s word power—all these 
have a remarkable influence in adding 
to one’s vocabulary. The child’s use of 
an electric train automatically adds a 
large number of words to his recogni- 


7 . ee < 
The test dispelled any latent infe- 
riority complex the Club members might SEE FOR YOURSELF 
have had on this score It manifested eee 
the great resources possessed by all. It Tao 1 (i fi N tion Ii Q ° Quite i Cowveulibu- 
provided testimony that many editors CML, HL from Your. 
and speakers may be harming their audi- 
ences by “talking down” too much to .--Your chance to see exciting new _ stay at Jasper, opening June 5th; golf, 


tion and use power. 


The readers and hearers of “Ro- country, take a close-up look at ride, relax in amagic mountain setting. 
type” can take much more than Canada’s industrial expansion, Arrange now with your Travel Agent 
ne people think, provided it is in- | sight-see in “foreign” cities, visit or nearest Canadian National Office to 


esting 


friends or relatives acrossthe border. take in one or more of Canada’s 10 


results seem to suggest that Dr. 
either should avoid using the 
“typical” and “average” without | This year to make your journey even more wonderful, CNR NAME TRAINS 


Cap your convention doings with a Top Maple Leaf Vacations. 


: them or ht hould revise up will be equipped with 359 smart new passenger cars. 
re, » " ne n | > se ~ 


rd his estimates for Rotarian con- Spuial PRE-CONVENTION 
’ ption—possib y by 100 percent. 
ALASKA CRUISE 


— ; 8% days cruising protected coastal waters aboard the 
Vital Point Brought Home ds tans BS. Pelone Ghose: Maketls. Seeds, tanita 


Says R. M. Forrister, Rotarian villages, totem poles, glaciers. May 28th-June 6th. 
stant Trust Office? Rates on application. Reserve now! 


Casper, Wyoming ") ‘ (CANADIAN 
I’m grateful for Jt’s Fun to Be an bits Chupetinye- es 
{mateur, by Fred DeArmond [THE Ro- TRIANGLE TOUR ; NATIONAL 
ARTA Par , rl. The : We j . 
rARIAN for October]. The author ‘ point Sail from Vancouver north to Prince Rupert, then by RAI LWAYS 
in support of versatility and variety of rail eastward to glorious Jasper, return to Vancouver ; er 
interest deserves a hearing. through the spectacular Canadian Rockies aboard 
: : . z . é a Nz ynal’s a mus “Co "nts ad” 
Overspecialization makes us easy Canadian itional’s famou Continental Limited”. 

1 : e- Offices in principal U.S. cities or Passenger Dept. 
marke » ~ agvand ave e ¢ ’ 
marks for propaganda, says Rotarian 360 McGill St.. Montreal, Canado. 
DeArmond. I think this is more than 


a casual observation to be noted only in SERWewG ALL 10 PROV CES OF CAN 


k KAZMAY 


Photo: Burkart 


ui 


You don't miss a thing when you travel Europe THE 
KAZMAYER SEMINAR WAY . .. all the great historic 
and cultural background ... all the FUN, too! Plus, 
meetings with high officials as well as the average 
citizenry ; you'll meet and mingle, know and under- 
stand what's happening in Evrope and what it 
means to us . . . it's the Rotary credo in practice! 


* Tour prices start at $2040 includes travel by luxury 
liner or plane. Sailing Queen Elizabeth July 1 
Write for detailed itin- 


croryend application; ROBERT KAZMAYER 54 


tions now 
Gteure best cccome. BOX 726, ROCHESTER, N.Y. A¥s 


{ half century wed: Rotarian and Mrs. dations. 


Louis Merk, of Peoria, lll. He is owner 


and president of a cartage company, E » ENGLAND x BELGIUM x 


has been a Rotarian nearly 20 years. 


“es 7 ov ely ay “ 


HOLLAND »% GERMANY %& SWITZERLAND » ITALY 


i= = - > 
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passing. I’m particularly impressed by 
its application to the field of news dis 
semination. 

We are justly proud of our age of 
communication; we glory in our ability 
to tell the whole world of an event min 
utes after its occurrence But in the 
exuberance of hourly news broadcasts, 
don’t we tend to forget that the word is 
no better than its sources, their 
gence and their ethics? Shouldn't we try 
to look beyond what's handed us in such 
neat packages, to try to discern the 
quality of both motive and information, 
today as always? Shouldn’t we be sus- 
picious of censorship, whether it be the 
crude repressions of som« 
military man or the subtler suggestions 
of the press agent 
leases? 

Not many generations ago there was 
no wireless, and we got the word first- 
hand from our neighbor. It came slowly, 
and was passed through so many hands 
that often it was sadly warped. But at 
least we were aware of these limita- 
tions. We knew enough to take with a 


intelli 


misguided 


bearing canned re- 


WASHING TON 


SEATTLE 


gos ANGELES 


san O1E60 


There are many “Ways West” across the Great 
the edge of which sits Seattle, Wash., where Rotary will hold its 
Annual Convention June 6-10. This map does not pretend to shou 
all those ways or even a majority of them. It does, however. shou 
a few more than did our map by the same title 


our December, 1953, issue 
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the purpose of that map having been 
to picture the United States W est and trace across it in freest, sim- 
plest strokes some of the major historic routes over the plains and 


grain of salt anything Aunt Hettie said 
about that Smathers woman next door. 
We had no technology to beguile us into 
a sense of omniscience. 

Today we get our information light- 
ning fast. It comes in a capsule of sweet 
taste, bearing the stamp of culture and 
the ring of authority. But by the same 
token it is all the more a potent instru- 
ment for swaying the mind, for evil as 
well as for good. No one would go back 
to horse-and-buggy communications, but 
today as much as ever we need the 
spirit of inquiry and breadth of back- 
ground against which to judge the tu- 
mult and the shouting. 

Fred DeArmond has brought home ; 
vital point. 


Dance Recalls Dances 
For Grorce M. KirK, Rotarian 
Iron and Steel Manufacturer 
Pueblo, Colorado 
In light of the splendid pictorial On 
with the Dance! [THE RoTARIAN for De- 


cember], I thought readers would be 


interested in knowing of another dance 
and music festival of the nations, al- 
though in this instance all entertainers 
were drawn from Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Corporation employees and their 
families. We had Croatian-Slovenian 
dancers, Negro spirituals, Hawaiian mu- 
sic and dancers, American Indian danc- 
ers, Austrian folk dancers, Italian 
serenaders, Spanish and Mexican har- 
monies, and, finally, the traditional Ger- 
man band. The program was worked 
out under the direction of J. J. Martin 
and Rudolph Smith, members of the Ro- 
tary Club of Pueblo. 

The festival, to my way of thought, 
molded together all the races and creeds 
which typify the United States and 
which are the principal sources of its 
strength—and some 30,000 people who 
watched it four-day period 
Formally, it was the 


over a 
seemed to agree. 
occasion of opening our new 30-million- 
dollar seamless-tube plant, but actually 
it was a demonstration of the kind of 
culture envisioned by Rotary in its 
world-wide outlook. 
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{merican West, on 
ditional map 


(“Ways West”) in 


sparnari eco 


missouri 


Rockies. Because a number of readers have written in to say they 
found its routes a little oversimplified, etc., we present this ad- 
reiterating that while it shows more routes, it does 
not show them all. Detailed highway maps, which are freely handed 
out by virtually every automobile service station in the United 
States, will give the motorist new to U.S. motoring 
an exact picture of the multitudinous Federal, State, and county 
roads on which he can get West... 


or old to it— 


and to Seattle.—THer Epirors. 
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Father’s 
Little Dividends 


By W. F. STAPLES 


Rotarian. Fall River, Mass. 


oor yy 

| HERE seems to be ample invest 
ment advice for a man with $100,000— 
but what about me, with a mere $1,000 
to invest? You investment experts 
hould recognize that getting the most 
return for a few saved dollars is more 
nportant to the small investor than 
getting the most for his money is to the 
big moneyed investor. What would you 
recommend for a generally safe invest 
ment plan?’ 

This was a question put to me re- 
ently by a fellow Rotarian at a Rotary 
meeting. Because | am a banker, he 
thought that |] ould know the an 
wers. I attempted to answer it with 

ed, and what financial experts hope 
ire true, rules 

Obviously, the man with $1,000 to in- 
vest must have a different plan from 
the man with $100,000. The latter has 

more flexible capital base, and, conse- 
quently, can afford to take a greater 
risk than the former. He is less likely to 
have all his milk coming from one cow. 
Highe. living costs make h‘gher, non- 
peculative returns a necessity. In the 
past these were provided by _ bonds, 
mortgages, and savings accounts. These 
fields, however, n onger offer “inter- 
esting” returns or a hedge against infla- 
tion wanted by most investors 

Once a man has climbed the neces- 
ry four rungs of the investment lad- 
ler—a home, a bank account, Govern- 

ent bonds, and adequate life insur 
ncee—he is ready for the next rung: 
nvestment in sound common stocks 

In 1929 common-stock ownership for 
the smal! investor was considered risky 
or poor investment judgment. However 
today’s economy and investment think 
ing make the purchase of a certain pet 
centage of common stocks a desirable 
addition to the average investment pro 
gram. Properly purchased, supervised, 
and diversified, good common stocks are 
one way of hedging against inflation 

The fact that common-stock prices go 
up and down makes timing of purchase 
important. The stock market will con- 
tinue to fluctuate, for various factors 
affecting different industries and com- 
panies change from day to day—and, as 
a result, influence the prices of shares. 
An investor should, therefore, carefully 
time his purchases, buying only after 
exercising sound judgment and, if 
needed, considerable patience. 

The average investor needs a few 
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E.A.T.T.A. 

P.O. BOX 2013 

NAIROBI, KENYA COLONY 
EAST AFRICA 


On your Converitiuom Tub plan to enjoy 


the inspiring grandeur of Oregon’s immense 
Columbia River Gorge. Above is a view from 
lofty Crown Point. Nearby are Multnomah 
Falls and Bonneville Dam, with its unusual fish 
ladders. Many other refreshing playlands also 
await you—Pacific Ocean beaches, 13 National 


Forests, Oregon Caves, 
snow-crowned moun 
tains, Crater Lake, 200 
State Parks, Old West 
rangelands. Yes, friendly 
Oregon is a “must” on 
your convention trip — 
bring your whole family. 


Mail coupon now for 
FREE Oregon booklet. 


Ea 


po See eS eS See SSS SS SSeS eee 
Travel Information, Room 224 
Highway Department, 
Salem, Oregon 
Please send free booklet to 


Nome 


City 


—_————= 





A Crop Saver 
in Dry Years 


You need to irrigate in dry years— 
sure. But if you needed to irrigate 
only once in five years, an irrigation 
system still pays out. Here’s why. 


vy 


Controlled 
Growth 


There’s a time in the growing cycle 
when proper moisture is a must. Hence 
the necessity in modern farming for 
proper irrigation. 


i" 
Profit | 


Insurance 


— 


That’s why a good irrigation system 
is real profit insurance, because you 
can control growth and maturity— 
even fertilize—while irrigating 


Only the best is good enough. So 
investigate the tops in portable alu- 
minum irrigation equipment — 


Here’s why Racebilt means better 
built—the coupling. It withstands 
more pressure, is easily coupled and 
uncoupled from standing position. 
A glance will tell you why it’s best. 

So contact one of these wholesalers 


He'll tell you about the 
nearest Racebilt dealer 
Ace Irrigation Equip., Inc. Kearney, Neb 
R. S. Armstrong & Bro. Co. 
Choctaw, Inc. 
Harry Cooper Supply 
The Geo. E. Failing Co. 
G. L. F. Farm Supplies 
Graco 
R. W. Lappin 
A. Y. McDonald Mfg. Co. 
Mitchell, Lewis & Staver 
Noland Co., Inc. 
Peerless Supply Co., Inc. Q 
Plumbers Supply Co., Inc. Louisville, Ky 
Portable Irrigation & 
Equipment Co. ) 
Southern Pipe & Supply Co. Orlando, Fla 
Suburban Farm Services Co. Whippany, N. J 
We 


Albany, Ga 
Memphis, Tenn 
Springfield, Mo 

Enid, Okla, 

Ithaca, N. Y 
Stockton, Calif 

Salina, Kan 

Minneapolis, Minn 
Portiand 14, Ore 
Atlanta, Ga 


Shreveport 
Hampton, V 


Henry R. Jahn & Sons, 7 Water 
Inc. (Export) New York, N 


Or write direct to: 


Race Race. 


F_ | _UFIRST IN ALUMINUM IRRIGATION 


WINTER HAVEN, FLORIDA 


simple rules to guide him in buying 
common stocks. Here are nine which I 
believe are important: 

1. Look at the type of industry in 
which the company is engaged. Invest 
ment opportunities change with the 

es. At present utilities, oils, drugs 

1 chemicals, automobiles and automo- 

» accessories, containers, foods, retail 

res, banking and finance, insurance, 

fice equipment are considered de- 

fields in which to have commit- 

sut tomorrow it may be a differ 

ry. Investing in different fields 
diversification — and greate! 

It is smart investment manage- 

ment to put savings funds into stable 
fields of industry. Industry divides itself 
into a sort of life line. Old-age industries 
are coal, textiles, wool, leather, and rail- 
roads. Mature fields are automobiles, 
banking, metals, foods, motion pictures, 


retail trade, steel, tobacco, and tele- 


phone. Moderate-growth fields include 
aluminum, building materials, electric 
products, insurance, 
while 


conditioning, 


electrical 
paper, and _ petroleum, 
fields are air 
aviation, chemicals, natural gas, syn 
thetics, electronics, and television. 

2. Check the ten-year history of the 
company’s common-stock price range. 
This will what 
chasers have been willing to pay under 


power, 
young 


yrowing 
growing 


show previous pur 


various market conditions. Averaging 
gh and low for any one yeal 
he year’s average market price 


is often helpful in judging current 


‘heck the dividend record. A long 

d-paying record does not neces- 

establish a stock as a “sure thing” 

lividends can be discontinued at any 

but it does provide a fair ap- 

of the company’s record and the 
petency of its management. 

1. Consider the future earning power 

the company. A “Johnny-come-lately” 

show a few years of flashy earn 

and dividends because of certain 

s, such as Government spending 


for defense or war needs. Annual re- 
ports and financial services usually sup- 
information with 
which to appraise a company’s future. 


ply considerable 


5. Find out what financial services 
and those who counsel on investments 
are saying about the stock. They can 
provide an objective appraisal not al- 
ways possible for small investors. 

6. As a general rule, experienced and 
institutional investors prefer to buy se- 
curities listed on a major stock ex- 
change because companies must supply 
certain information and issue _ state 
ments which are published at periodic 
intervals. Listing enables an investor to 
security values 


there is a 


follow quotations on 


every day—or whenever 
transaction. 

7. Study stock ratings. Some finan- 
cial services and publications attempt 
to rate various stocks. These ratings are 
made from past records and the study 
of future prospects, and are helpful in 
judging relative standing. 

8. Check for proper diversification of 
securities as they relate to other parts 
of the Keep a 


investment program. 


sound ratio between common stocks 
and fixed-income investments such as 
savings deposits, bonds, and mortgages. 
At present a ratio of 40 percent in com- 
mon stocks to 60 percent in fixed- 
income securities might be considered 
sound. Institutional investors, incident- 
ally, usually do not put more than 5 per 
cent of their principal in any one secu 
rity except under very special condi- 
tions. 

9. Spread out purchases if stock 
prices look high—that is, a few shares 
should be bought at a time, thus get 
ting a spread. This is known as “dollar 
averaging.” 

These 


adapted to an investor’s own particular 


rules, of course, must be 


savings program. The small investor 
need not be afraid to invest in his coun- 
try’s future. It doesn’t take a wizard to 
make a good investment. But it does 


take good judgment and sound plan 
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“They all went out for a cup of coffee and a roll 


. and each had a bus token.” 
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ROTARY PUBLICATIONS 


The Secret of Harmony 

\. R. K. Murtuy, Rotarian 

Electrical Enginee? 

Cuddalore, India 

There should be friendliness and mu- 
tual trust among different upholders of 
religions because it would signify mu- 
tual respect and love. The secret of har- 
mony lies in making right and honor- 


able accommodation. Each must come 


forward and understand the spirit of 
others and thus form a perfect union 
of love and benefit among the religions 
‘ 


of the world.—F rom an address before a 


Rotary intercity meeting Cuddalore, 


India 


‘The Opportunity Is Now’ 
Harry D. BOssuet, 
Manager, Chamber 
Holbrook, Ari 

Through the 
nother say, time 
an hold in your 
what you have 


Rotarian 

of Commerce 
Sona 
years | 
and 


have heard my 
again, “All you 
dear, dead hands is 
given away.” That 
doesn’t mean the coin of the realm— 
rather, the satisfaction and deep joy 
that come from a life of service beyond 
e call of duty. That alone claims im- 
mortality. ...I cha you to a life 
service beyond that of your business 
profession. The world about you is 

of baffled, beaten, and disillusioned 
people—folks that are heartsick and 
soulsick, who know not which way to 
turn. They need a helping hand, a kind 
word, a note of cheer. It may tn your 
high privilege to wipe a tear from some- 
one’s eye, to smooth the rough way of 
life, and to build bridges of hope and 
The opportunity is yours— 
now.—From a Ro- 


llenge 


inspiration. 
the opportunity is 
tary Club address 


4s the World Judges Rotary 

O. D. A. OperG, Rotarian 

Timber Distributor 

Sydney, Australia 

You stand obligated always to remem- 
ber that you represent Rotary, not only 
in your own vocation, but in all your 
daily contacts. As you interpret Rotary 

by your habits, by your business and 
social ethics, by all those things which 
mark a man’s will your 
associates, so will the world at large, 
Rotary. This fact is a solemn, 
sobering thought. Each and every Ro- 
tarian has a many-faced responsibility 
in Vocational Service—to himself, to his 
associates, to his Club, and to our great 
world-wide movement. ... We should 
all realize that our interpretation of 
Vocational Service has a basic relation- 
ship to loyalty. Loyalty implies equally 
as strongly in two ways. If we want to 
enjoy it as recipients, we ourselves must 
be loyal. This means loyalty to our- 
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conduct—so 


judge 
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Seattle. Ask your travel agent or write 





405 Fourteenth Street 


Hawaii /.- fun... Seattle /., RK. 9. 


When you come to the Pacific Coast it's only a few hours more to the exotic 
Hawaiian Islands. Hawaii—a tropical paradise with its soft air and brilliant 
setting will give the relaxation and fun you need to more thoroughly enjoy the 
R.I. Convention in Seattle — the way to enjoy Hawaii most is to travel with fellow 
Rotarians and friends on one of the six pre-convention tours planned especially 
for you, Leave Los Angeles or San Francisco May 21 or May 22 and return via 


Lachelt Travel Service 
Oakland 12, California 














purposes, try a ROTARIAN BINDER. 
priced at only $3.75 in the U.S., 
THE ROTARIAN 





A NEW BINDER FOR COPIES OF "THE ROTARIAN" 


If you want to keep copies of THE ROTARIAN conveniently available for reference 
It is easy to operate, strong and durable and 
$4.25 elsewhere. Order from: 


35 E. Wacker Drive 


Chicago 1, Ill. 
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KEY Ar Americ an Plan: (Eu.) European Plan; 
(RM Ro ‘lary Meets S) Summer; (W) Winter 


BERMUDA 





r 
The CASTLE HARBOUR Hotel... 
Golf, Beach and Yacht Club 


Eermuda's most luxurious and complete resort, 180 
ocres, lorgest private beach, all sports, shops . . . For 
beautiful color folder, WILLIAM P. WOLFE ORGANIZA- 
TION, Rep., Dept. RM, 500 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 36, N.Y.; 
also Boston, Phila., Cleve., Chi., Toronto. 
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ENGLAND 
LONDON 


SOUTH KENSINGTON—HOTEL REMBRANDT. One of Lo 
don’s most favoured Hotels Many bedrooms with private 
Chelsea Rotary Club meets every Tuesday 


WESTMINSTER—HOTEL RUBENS. Buckingham Palace Road 
Entirely modernized, nearly all bedrooms with private 
bath. Westminster Rotary Club meets every Thursday 


HOLLAND 


AmSTERsAn— VICTORIA HOTEL. 200 rooms, 150 bath- 
ms. Stuyvesant Restaurant of world fame. RM Fri- 
aay 12:15. Man.-Prop. Pieter Vermeij. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM—DINKLER-TUTWILER. 400 rooms Direc- 
tion Dinkler Hotels Excellent service Ira Patton, Mer 
Moderate rates RM Wednesday. 30 


ARIZONA 


Lk = ery fg EER HOTEL New, mode qutside 
rooms Procter, Manager. Rates Summe e ‘d 3- 
W inter, B5/815 R Wednesday, 12:15. 


FLORIDA 


FORT LaveeseaLs— THE NEW YORKER. Ocean view 
from every unit, Hotel rooms, bedroom & club efficiency 


Write for sider, rates. J. C. Hunter, Mgr.-Prop 


Miami’ 
Finest 
Hotel 


68 &@ &. 


FLORIDA—Continued 

MIAMI BEACH—DELANO HOTEL. Nothing finer. On the 

Ocean at 17t yY meet at 12:15 n Tuesday 
sanene Ge M r 

VENICE-VENEZIA HOTEL Friendly atmosphere: clean, 


cu ~ get able _m acc sible tropical holiday; fishing, 
bowlin Rates $2-% daily Louis Suter, Mer 


GEORGIA 


ATLANTA— SINKLER PLASA NOTEL 400 conus ot golte 
comfort in the a A Dinkler He 
Crocy anager Ml RM Monday 2 oS 


ILLINOIS 


HOTEL, SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 
HEADQUARTERS—ROTARY CLUB OF CHICAGO | 


for over thirty-five years 
° . 





Luncheon on Tuesday, 12:15 











LOUISIANA 


NEW ORLEANS-—ST. CHARLES. Accommoda for 1,000 
ests Direction Dinkler Hotels John J ‘O° ‘Leary, Vice- 
r & Mer Moderate rates RM Wed 12 


MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS—HOTEL NICOLLET 
3 air-conditioned rest#urants I 
Neil R 


600 re s w 
t ks from. “either 
Messick. General Manaver RM Frida 12:15 


th ft ath: 


OHIO 


CINCINNATI—SHERATON GIBSON. Cincinnati's largest, 
1000 rooms with television. Restaurant and 650 rooms 
air conditioned Mark Schmidt, GM RM Thurs., 12:15 


TENNESSEE 


MEMPHIS— HOTEL Pgaseur “The South’ Finest—One 
of America’s Best ) rooms with bath, oon wn town loca- 
tion, air-conditic med. aM Tues,, 2:15. 


TEXAS 


DALLAS—HOTEL BAKER. 
Home of famous Mural Room 
TY im guest rooms r J 


Prefe rred address in Dallas. 
1) rooms air conditioned 
Baker GM RM Wed 12:00 





ROTARIANS TRAVEL 
They step at geed hotels... This 

ti eo them ... Is your 
hetel represented? Rates are reasonable. 
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THE FLAG OF GOOD 
FELLOWSHIP... 


Captain Cornelis Visser at Rotary flag-raising as 
flagship Nieuw Amsterdam returns from the 
1953 Paris Convention 


Whether you're planning a transatlantic 
crossing, a cruise to South America and the 
West Indies, or the Mediterranean—there’s 
a Holland-America ship to welcome you 
aboard as a Rotarian and an honored guest. 
Ask your Travel Agent about transatlantic 
sailings and the big 1954 cruise program 


Volland-Shmenriaa Line 
- 
29 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. Offices in Principal Cities 


“IT'S GOOD TO BE = Ua A WELL-RUN SHIP" 








Thanks Rotarians! 


“The State Training College for Teach- 
ers in Rangoon, Burma thanks the mem- 
bers of your Rotary Club for their kind 
interest in this college and for the gift 
subscription to THE ROTARIAN. It 
contains articles of great interest, and is 
much appreciated.” (This quotation from 
an educator in Burma is typical of com- 
ments from recipients. ) 

In lands around the globe, recipients of 
International Service Subscriptions to 
THE ROTARIAN or REVISTA RO.- 
TARIA are appreciative of these gift 
subscriptions . . . donated by Rotary 
Clubs and individuals. 

Are you sending such gifts, too? For full 
details of this goodwill program, drop a 
note to THE ROTARIAN, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. Do it 
today! 
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selves, to those with whom we associate 
in our vocations, and to the principles of 
Rotary.—From an address to the Rotary 
District 32 Conference in Cessnock, 
Australia. 


Take Them on a Tour 

GEORGE TAYLOR, Rotarian 

Photographic-Paper Manufacturer 

Watford, England 

How many of us think of taking new- 
comers, or for that matter old hands, 
on the same tour of inspection and ex- 
planation around the factory on which 
we normally conduct visiting customers 
and others? And how much is lost by 
not doing this? Such a tour must pay 
dividends—it must in a many 
cases arouse interest and fit a man to 
do his own particular job better. It can 
result in helpful suggestions and ideas 


great 


—and when such ideas are forthcoming, 
it is important that they should be con- 
sidered and pursued if good—whilst an 
explanation must be offered if they are 
not applicable. 

it the 
does not 


for giving information 
Where there is a 


need 


end here. 


Comic Books 


97 


[Continued from page 27] 


amused by the animals portrayed in 


humorous situations. The pictures com- 


municate ideas, stimulate the imagina- 


and create an incentive to read. 


are, of course, many varieties of 


omics, some of which promote whole- 


e development of the child while 


hers seriously affect his appreciation 
noral Values. 


“Westerns” deal with the past and 


of historical value. The youthful love 
iirs, so often portrayed, are for the 
most part sad, but that too will often be 
later. In al- 


an experience of children 


most every case the child wants to find 


whom he can imitate. Through 


he boy or girl may, to some 


be relieved of the severity of 


ona! troubles. The plot in which the 
rings the outlaw to justice lessens 
tensity and satisfies the normal 


Since the comics have a powerful in 


ience on our children, they should 


in material based on sound mora 


i ethica 


principles. The constant and 


increase in comic books cannot 


mean high quality, and parents 


he responsibility of making the 


roper selections. 


‘he Association of Comic Magazines 


a strict code of ethics to live up to, 


but not all publishers belong to the or- 


ganization. As a result, we have both 


good and bad publications, and it is 


impossible for parents to know them all. 
local committee 


Consequently, a large 


of teachers, clergymen, parents, lawyers, 


change of policy, a change of process, 
when redundancy comes along—a few 
words of explanation can do much to 
prevent the circulation of biased and in- 
correct interpretations of the manage- 
ment’s actions and counter the argu- 
ments of the troublemakers. 
Information on the profit motive is 
highly desirable and long overdue. A 
great number of workpeople have been 
taught to look on profit making as a 
wicked business. Can they be educated 
to appreciate that the making of profits 
is as important to them as it is to the 
employer? Can they be made to see 
that without profits they cannot be en- 
sured continuity of employment in 
obsolete machinery cannot 
be replaced, there can be no expansion? 
How much could be done by the greater 
dissemination of information to eradi- 
cate suspicion. —F'rom a Rotary Club ad- 
dress, reporting on a series of meetings 
between the Service 
and representative trades union 


slack times, 


Vocational Com- 
mittee 
leaders to consider problems of produc- 
and relation- 


tion employer-em ployee 


ships. 


authorities 
Child 
Guidance Center and the Parent-Teacher 


psychiatrists, and juvenile 


under the supervision of the 


Association Council is required, if all 
comics are to be satisfactorily censored 
as they come off the press. Such commit- 
different 


communities to investigate all the comic 


tees have been organized in 


books and to recommend a list to P.-T.A. 
groups. The committees have requested 


dealers to sell only those comics which 
are approved. Parents may get the kind 
of comics they want if they make their 
felt. Youth 


should, therefore, be 


influence needs humor 


Comics comics 
and not patterns for murder and other 
crimes 

Early in January, 1949, the Juvenile 
Moline, I! 


committee on comies. This group 


Council of inois, organized a 
specia 
of men and women examined 300 titles 
Of these, 
and put on a list which was sent to all 


Every 


188 were chosen as acceptable 


retailers of comic books. mer- 
chant without exception pledged whole- 
hearted 


Perhaps “Rotary 


support. 
Ann” organizations 


would like to sponsor a worth-while 


project of this kind. 


Comic Books: Menace or Might 


Observes Mrs. Frank V otaw 
Tucson, Ariz. 


\ HILE visiting my parents when 


our daughter was very young, I spoke 
mother about the menace of the 
comic told her that I 
with some apprehension our daughter's 
learning to read, because I knew then 
she would grasp the full meaning of the 


THE 


to my 


book. I viewed 


ROTARIAN 





comics. I that I 
comic books in our home, but 


explained never per- 
mitted 
that neighbor children always had and 
shared them. 

In the Pullman car on the long trip 
home, we sat just across from a very at- 
tractive woman and her young son. The 
boy read constantly and happily from a 
suitcase entirely filled with comic books. 
The mother started a conversation and 
was charming. She was the wife of a 
prominent psychiatrist, and assured me 
that her husband approved of their son’s 
He felt that good 
triumphed that 


punished in the comics. He had even 


books 


reading comic 


ways and evil was 


gone so far as to say the comic book 
could become a mighty factor in influ- 


encing children to obey laws. 


I gave this a great deal of thought, 


and then daughter a comic. 


Pave out 
It was a good pictorial story of 
White and the Dwarfs. 


The trip seemed shorter and more pleas- 


very 
SnOoU Seven 
ant because of it 

I have noticed in a doctor’s waiting 
room the comic book acts as a sedative 
on nervous waiting youngsters. 

I feel there 
supervision, that there are good and bad 


should be very definite 


comics. I do now feel that the comic 
book has a part in the life of the modern 
properly selected 
rather than a 
building of good future 


youngster, and, if 


could hecome a “might” 
nenace” in the 


citizens 


The Problem in Mexico 


By “Nena” Leon Ortega 
Mexico City, Mexico 


translate the ed comics 


cheaper to 
than to 

ate good cl lren stories. But we 
have many imitators as well. They see 
how much mone he writers of comics 


rn and natura try to profit by ig- 


norance and of child guidance. Not 


only children in their teen years read 


ese morbid publications, but older 


people as we They neglect more in- 


tructive iterature because these silly 


tories are more easily ayailable, and 

are cheaper toc 
The harmful comic books dealing with 

crime and sex have brought also a spe- 


cial language, coined expressions, and 
words that have become common among 
young people. Parents who do not read 
understand 
talk 


to correct it, 


such books are unable to 


half the 
about and are “too busy” 


nonsense their children 
and too negligent to procure the proper 
kind of books for them, or even to take 
up time to read good books to their chil- 
dren 

But if I am against this harmful litera- 
ture, I 
about the pretty comics that deal with 


must also say something good 


ittle animals, flowers, and simple chil- 
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dren. They make very young ones in- 
terested in books from an age. 
Then later on, when given a choice of 
these children will al- 


early 
good literature, 
Ways enjoy it. 

Good Where 
is this type of book to be found? When 
it is published, is it to be found in in- 
Are such books 


available at schools or public libraries? 


literature for children! 


expensive editions? 
How many children are in a position to 
obtain them? Very few—I am afraid. 
Naturally, under these difficulties chil- 
dren will turn to the cheap comic books. 
They have to read something and they 
will not walk to public libraries if they 
can obtain something with the minimum 


effort and expense. 


Printed Picture vs. Hairbrush 


By Mrs. Russell J. Conn 
Boonton, N. J. 


© oii before there was an opportunity 
to build crime from reading 
“comic” books, television and radio pro- 


so-called 


grams, movies, and the like, there was 
crime. Almost all the crime plots are re- 
hashes of old ones, some of which are 
The 


crime can be credited in part to our in- 


found in the Bible. increase in 
crease in population, to an increase in 
free time even for children, who many 
years ago had to work in the fields and 
thus time left 


over for “made” activity, regardless of 


factories, reducing the 


the lines along which it might go 


The above is merely a preface to the 


subject of comic books, which are cred- 


ited with influencing children in the 


wrong direction, and which seem to 


have children as their prime market. 


That everything children read, see, and 
them to extent 


denied. That comi« 


hear influences some 


may not be books, 
illustrated by static drawings, do so more 
than other mediums is debatable. Live 
or visual moving drama must interest 
them more. 


matter tell just as devastating 


Newspapers with mere rep- 
ortorial 
stories which, in the minds of children, 
with or without pictorial aid, can be in- 
fluential in developing characte1 

Comic books in the hands of children 
surroundings 


brought up in religious 


may be members of a 
YMCA or 
ganization, will have little influence upon 


parents 


children who 


Scout troop or a similar o1 


the children unless the have 


none. Other children, less fortunate, al- 
ready destined by companionship, sur- 
trouble, should 


roundings, or fate for 


not be unreasonably swayed toward 
trouble simply by reading comic books. 
It seems that a certain percentage of 
mankind will always be in trouble, and 
our task is not to see to its utter elimina- 
tion, which, obviously and practically, is 
an impossibility, but to reduce the tend- 


ency for trouble. This still begins in the 


For added pleasure... 


to the Seattle Convention 
June 6-10 


Add vacation fun to your trip—and the 
enjoyment of many exclusive features on 
this Milwaukee Road Speedliner. 
@ Only dome cars Chicago to Seattle. 
@ Only private-room cars with Sky- 
top Lounge. 
@ Only Touralux sleepers that save 
on rail fare and berth cost. 
@ 656 electrified miles over four 
mountain ranges. 
The super-speed Olympian HIAWATHA 
also carries reserved-seat coaches with 
leg rests. Famous Milwaukee Road meals 
in the diner; beverages and appetizing 
snacks in the Cafe Lounge. 
You'll like the friendly service and the 
gloriously scenic route. Let us help plan 
your convention journey plus side trips 
to outstanding scenic attractions. 
Write me for free folders 
and information 
H. Sengstacken 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
Room 796 Union Station 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Skytop Lounge cars 
are another exclusive 


Hiawatha feature. 


we MILWAUKEE 00 





Rotarians! 


Go Great Northern 
to the 


SEATTLE 
CONVENTION 


Just 45 hours 
Chicago to Seattle 


on the Streamlined 


EMPIRE BUILDER 


Individual reclining-seat coaches, 
lower and upper berths, room- 
ettes, duplex roomettes, bed- 
rooms, compartments, drawing 
rooms. Ranch-Coffee-Shop, Din- 
ing Car, lounge, observation car. 


For information write to P.G. HOLMES, 
P.T.M., Great Northern Railway, 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 


Western Star—another Great Stream- 
liner Between Chicago and Seattle. 


— 
Bs 


yt 
FOR HOME, SCHOOL, CHURCH 


There's nothing so inspiring so completely 
satisfying to the discriminating music lover 

as the rich, beautiful pure-organ tone which 
is the distinguishing quality of the incom- 
parable Connsonata. Anyone can learn to play 
it, too. Get demonstration compare with 
any other organ. CONNSONATA, Division 
of C. G. Conn Ltd., Elkhart, Indiana 


WRITE FOR NEW Pree BookleL 
..."HOW TO CHOOSE AN ORGAN” / iy 
Tells what to look for... what to “cy 


avoid . . . how to assure selection of es j 
=~ | 


most satisfactory organ for your 
purpose. Address Dept. 243. 
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continues into school, Sunday 


church, and goes on 


home, 
school, and into 
such organizations as Rotary. 

Would you be surprised to learn that a 
few years ago the biggest market for 
books at one of the largest news- 
New York City, in 
was the service man, and not 


com 
stands in Times 
egquare, 
children? .These comics are adult-writ- 
When 


Mouse and his cohorts get into 


ten, adult-drawn, adult-minded. 
Mix key 
the pornographic class, it will be time 
to worry; and when they do, there are 
iws to trap them, but so far there are 
no laws to eliminate adventure and 
me stories. Once we have laws fol! 
have no more literature. 

training, and 
antidote for 


that we 
Home 


irch 


training, school 
training are the 
comic” books. Let it never be said the 
printed word and picture are more per- 
hair brush. 


than the strap or 


‘As the Twig Is Bent. . .” 


Quotes Mrs. Porter W. Carswell 


Waynesboro, Ga 


T 

HERE is no question but that com- 
among the chief 
freedom of the 


books have been 


ffenders in abusing 
ss, along with other cheap and taw- 
where the 


these 


sold in 
gather. 


places 


books 
yungsters Frequently 
publications are like sideshows at a cil 
the covers are more lurid and al- 
than the contents, although the 

iding matter inside is bloodthirsty 
ough to send chills up the spines of 
rdened criminals, much less innocent 
dren. 
W hi e I 


in my 


fortu- 
with 


have been extremely 
personal 
I am fully aware of the 
due to the en- 


experience 
1¢ books, 


fact that this is largely 


vironment under which my three chil- 
dren were raised. Our benign climaté 
and rural surroundings make possible 
sO many wholesome outdoor diversions 
every month in the year that the young 
folks simply do not have the time to 
pore over comic books. 

Another factor of the utmost impor- 
tance in this connection is the religious 
atmosphere under which most children 
in rural reared. Call it old 
fashioned or anything else you want to, 
but here in the “Bible Belt” we still take 


areas are 


our children to Sunday school and 


church from the time they are old 


enough to toddle. There is no question in 
this does more to 


my mind but what 


counteract the evil influence of comic 
mediums of 
other one 


individual] 


well as other 
than 


Regardless of 


books, as 
communication, 
thing. 
faith, any child brought up in a spiritual 


any 


one’s 


atmosphere is bound to have a healthier 
outlook on life and be less subject to 
temptation than one in whom this vital 
After all, there 
is no substitute for character, in the de- 


facet has been neglected 


velopment of which no amount of gov- 
ernmental restriction, however severe, 
can take the place of parental influence 
Just as the 
tree’s inclined. 


twig is bent the 


Censorship is so dangerous, and it is 
so difficult to draw the fine line of dis- 


tinction between good and bad litera- 


ture, it seems to me that the safest and 
most effective method of overcoming the 


forces of evil, whether represented by 


comic books or any other means of 


conveyance, is for parents to 


teaching, the 


thought 
create, by example and 
for growing boys 
and girls—an filled 
with the finer things of life that there 
will be no room for evil thoughts, how- 
ever attractively packaged 


proper envy ironment 
environment so 
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SINCE last month’s listing of Ro- 
tary Clubs that have contributed to 
the Rotary Foundation on the basis 
of $10 or more per member, 31 addi- 
tional Clubs had at press time be- 
come 100 percenters. This brought 
the total number of 100 percent 
Clubs to 3,335. As of December 14, 
$107,044 had been received since 
July 1, 1953. The latest contributors 
(with numbers in parentheses indi- 
cating membership) are: 
AUSTRALIA 
Mount Gambier (43). 
BRAZIL 
Vitoria (51); Ibitinga (25); Belo 
Horizonte (70); Leopoldina (22). 
CANADA 
Cottam, Ont. (26). 
FINLAND 
Uusikaupunki (23). 





Rotary Foundation Contributions 


JAPAN 

Kitami (29); Kiryu (21); Onomi- 
chi (21); Tsushima (22); Takasago 
(26); Yamaguchi (24). 

NEW ZEALAND 
Woodville (29). 
SOUTHERN RHODESIA 

Umtali (31). 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Port Shepstone (22). 

UNITED STATES 

Amsterdam, N. Y. (61); Central 
City, Ky. (28); Osawatomie, Kans. 
(41); Granville, N. Y. (39); Gar- 
field, N. J. (36); Fulton, N. Y. (52); 
Pasco-Kennewick, Wash. (26); Sul- 
livan, Ind. (65); Burlington, Colo. 
(43); Jefferson, Iowa (45); Reading, 
Mich. (20) ; Glastonbury, Conn. (34); 
Maple Heights, Ohio (29); Port 
Neches, Tex. (31); Fairmont, Minn. 
(45). 
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QUICKLY FOLD 
OR UNFOLD 
FOR 
CHANGING 
ROOM USES 


TOPS OF 
MASONITE 
PRESDWOOD + FIR 
& BIRCH PLYWOOD - 
LINOLEUM + PLASTICS 
STRONG, RIGID 
TUBULAR 
STEEL LEGS 
older with complete 
MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO. 
2748 S. 34th St., Milwaukee 46. Wis., Dept. F 





COMMUNITY PLANNING 


INDUSTRIAL TOWNS, TRADE TERRITORY PLAN 
NING, City and County Zoning, Street Plans, Economic 
Plans, Park and Recreation Plans, Civie Beautifying, 
Urban Redevelopments, Subdivisions, Shopping Centers. 
LECTU RES 
S. R. De Boer & Co. 515 E. Iliff Avenue 
Denver 10, Colorado 











BEAUTIFUL CERTIFICATES OF APPRECIATION 
for Guest Speakers and others, litho- 
graphed in colors. Leatherette frames 


and backs. 
Send 50c for sample. 


Crystal clear plastic window. 
Also celluloid 
membership badges. 

SMITH INDUSTRIES, Xenia, Ohio 





NEW ADDRESS? 


Please send it, along with old la- 
bel from magazine cover to THE 
ROTARIAN, 35 E. Wacker Drive 
Chicago 1, Illinois. Allow 30 days 


for change. 











New RCA 
poeo ‘DoOwwoOo 


Tape Recorder 


Just push a button... 
to record your favorite programs, your family, 
friends, your own voice ...up to two hours ona 
single tape. Hear your recording, instantly 
with glorious, true-to-life tone. It’s the easy 
way toremember...tospeed music training and 
school work. Try Ir, at your RCA Dealer’s. 
= 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
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Are You Witch-Doctoring 


Delinquency? 
[Continued from page 18] 


child is not embarrassed by the presence 
of the complaining witnesses, but we 
later tell them what our decision was. 
“Punishments vary. If we think this 
is an isolated incident or a first offense, 
we usually give the child a firm repri- 
mand. Perhaps we put him on proba- 
tion to one of the panel members. If 
we do put him on probation, one of the 
terms is that he go regularly to Sun- 
day school, although this is not consid- 
ered part of the punishment. We have 
found that children who regularly at- 
tend Sunday school don’t get into trou- 
ble. If there has been a theft, the child 
has to earn the money to make restitu- 
tion; if he 
marks, he has to hike them, and we re- 
quest the give him extra 
work that will bring them up. 
“Sometimes we find the parents have 
been too severe and we allow the young- 
ster to stay out a little later—say, a 
half hour after the movies. In the more 
take the child away 
When we can’t avoid 
Judge send 
but not before we 


is low in some of his school 


teacher to 


serious cases we 
from the parents. 
it, we recommend that the 
him to an institution, 
have tried everything else. 

“All hearings are held in private; 
interviewed in pri- 
vate and our decision is announced only 
to the children, and the 
complaining witnesses. No records are 
made public nor are they official in the 
sense of being police records or official 
court This 
child from uncomfortable publicity and 


the witnesses are 


parents, the 


convictions. protects the 


the stigma of a police record—although 
we are coming to believe there ought to 
with the 
In 95 cases out of 100 they 


be a police record parents’ 
names on it. 
most to blame, yet the law does 
not allow us to touch them. It won't 
the unwilling ones to codép- 


out their own 


are the 


even force 
erate in straightening 
children. 

“Of the three types of parents we deal 
with, the 
group consists of 
take any interest in their children. The 
second group is the easiest to deal with. 


largest and most discouraging 


parents who won't 


It is made up of the scared and the co- 


Operative parents. They realize that a 


been will go all 


children 


wrong has done and 


the way to correct it. Their 


seldom come before us a second time. 
The most difficult parents are the overly 
protective Their 


never wrong and the panel is just a pack 


ones. children are 
of interfering busy-bodies. 

“We had a case not long ago that in- 
volved the last two types of parents. 
If it hadn’t been so tragic, 
said, ‘We It involved three 


we could have 
told you so.’ 
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OF THE CANADIAN NAT. S.S. CO. 


FOR ROTARIANS AND FRIENDS 


From Vancouver via "Inside Passage’ route 
to Skagway and return including shore trips 
at all ports of call. 


All rooms outside, many with private toilet, 
shower or bath. 


RATES FROM $275.00 


See your agent, or write. 
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722 Second Ave. S. 
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Tel. GEneva 9385 
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Ocala and Mcrion County's 

location in the beautiful rolling 

YY hills and lake region of Florida 

makes it an ideal place for those 

who want to remain active during 

retirement. Cool summers, mild 

winters and numerous cultural 

a activities enhance the appeal of 

—— this retirement porcdise. Beautiful 
= 

18 hole golf course. Home of 

KS Silver Springs and Rainbow 

: {> Springs. Bass-filled lokes challenge 

a those who long to drop a lazy 

line where fish ore plentiful. 


a” 


In addition, there is no state 
income tax nor inheritance tax. 
Consider these advantages and 
you'll make Ocole and Marion 
Rs. County your “Kingdom of the Sun.” 
For free details write to Ocala 
and Marion County Chamber 
of Commerce, Zone 62 
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Don’t climb stairs - ; 


Go Sedgwick !/ 


Doctors recommend the time-tested 
Sedgwick Stair-Travelor for home 
use. Has two-seat carrier — you 
ride facing forward — go to an- 
other floor at the push of a 
button. Safe, economical, easily 
installed. 400 Ibs. capacity. 
Also automatic, electric Resi- 
dence Elevators (see sketch 
below). Nationwide repre- 
sentation. 


Write for 
illustrated 
booklet 


Sedgwick machine works 


147 WEST 15th ST., NEW YORK 11, N. Y 
Specialists in Vertical Transportation Since 1892 


WA ; oH 
SOME OTHER SEDGWICK PRODUCTS: 


RESIDENCE FREIGHT- SIDEWALK CORRESPOND- 
ELEVATORS WAITERS ELEVATORS ENCE LIFTS 


on his side: 
every 


uge. Members of the panel 


boys who were picked up for unsuper- 
vised shooting of .22 rifles. In New 
Jersey the only way a juvenile can use 
a .22 rifle is for target practice and then 
only under adult supervision. In this 
case the boys were shooting rats under- 
neath a bridge. At the hearing we ex- 
plained to the parents that in a regular 
court they would have been liable for 
a $95 fine each, plus court costs 
of the parents were codperative. 


Two 
One 
of them had his son's rifle destroyed; 
the other sent his son’s rifle to the mili- 
tary school the boy was attending, with 
instructions that it be left there. The 
third parent was incensed at us. He took 
his son’s rifle home and allowed him to 
A few days later 
shot three fingers off his hand 


use it unsupervised 
the bov 
ith that same gun.” 

far the most discouraging prob 
em in our town is the parents who 
aren't interested in their children,” said 
another 


referee. “Threats and pleading 


ind appeals to reason and the child’s 
are like talking to a stone. They 

‘t care what happens to their 
ad one little boy whom I was 
extricating from trouble. Eddy’s 
n underneath’ was lack of par- 
interest In consequence, he 
about uncertainly and when he 
nto mischief by himself, he was 
blamed for it by someone else. He 
rn of a white father and a Negro 
That in itself would have been 
em to the most enlightened par 
nfortunately, Eddy had neither 


ither earned a very respectable 
ut he took absolutely no interest 


boy. When he 
numbers 


was not drunk, he 
racket at home The 
icked both the intelligence and 


nation to handle the problem. 


lay my phone rang and an ex 
mother screamed at me: ‘You bet 
t down here right away! It’s that 


a 


igain. He has cut my daughter: 


iled into the car and went down 
ughter, an S8-year-old, had a 
on her leg less than an inch 
that hadn't 
I looked up at her mother to see 
She wanted 


to find Eddy and beat the pants off 


Even drawn any 


e was serious. She was 
On looking into the matter I dis 
d that it was the girl’s fault \ 
Eddy among them, were 
As the gir! roller 
slipped and fell 


pn of bovs, 
ng mumblety-peg 


d by, she against 


vho happened to be holding the 


isked 
Well,’ she said. ‘he is always in 


did you blame Eddy?’ | 


anyway.’ 
he was right on that point. But the 
on he was in trouble was a feeling 
insecurity at home. No one was ever 
everybody blamed him for 
thing and he had no place of ref 
were the 


only ones who ever stuck up for him. 
Several times we hauled the parents be- 
fore Judge Drenk. He laid down the 
law, the mother wept, and the father 
promised to do better, but neither of 
them ever did. We finally took Eddy 
away and put him in an orphans’ home 
[It wasn’t much, but it was better than 
what he had.” 

“We had a case where parental dis- 
interest went further than that,” said 
“In 
our case the parents had both been pre 
viously married and had 


the referee in a neighboring town. 


children by 
The father’s 
When the old 
est boy reached 16, his parents locked 


their previous marriages. 
children were the elder. 
him out of the house. He came to our 
attention when he started sleeping in 
cars. We found him a foster home 
where he is now happily living. A year 
later his brother was locked out and 
we found him a home too.” 

Another 


our problems are not all rooted in social 


referee said, “In our town 


evils. Once in a while we meet a situa 
out of bal 
ance and we only have to toss a coin on 


tion where justice is a little 


the credit side of the scales to make up 
the difference. We had a boy 


named 
ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Elegy in a Basement 


_ ’ 
They ve 
The moldy .creens, the 


hauled away the empty cans, 
rusty pans, 
The leaky pails, the broken glass 
‘Alas, 


very much 


l look around and sigh, 
This change disturbs me 
My cellar’s lost its homey touch.” 
WE. FARBSTEIN 


a a a ee 
Herbert who went afoul! of the motor 
vehicle department. True, he was in the 
wrong, but his punishment was out 
of proportion to his deed. 

“His 
knew that 


father was 
Herbert 
sponsible for the mother and younger! 
But Herbert was not yet 17. He 
little time to 


took all his 


slowly dying and 


would soon be re 


Sisters 
had no trade and very 
learn one. So the father 
savings and bought a filling station. At 
the same time he bought his son an old 
car to fix so he could get some experi 
ence with 


motors. Herbert fixed the car 


before he was old enough to get a li 
i7th 


months away but he couldn't wait 


cense His birthday was several 
One 
night he borrowed the license plates 
from his father’s car and went to town 
for a ride. He didn’t get into trouble 
In fact, he was driving so carefully that 
a policeman became suspicious and 
asked to see his license and registration 

“He didn't 


brought before the local magistrate, who 


have any so he was 
fined him $25 (at the recommendation 
of the local referee). This was fair, but 
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EUROPE - SUMMER TOUR 


for young people—{9 to 29 years 


SELECTED GROUP —an ideal tour for 
sons, daughters and friends of Rotarians. 
Under the personal direction of Donald 
*“‘Don”’ Robertson, world traveler and lec- 
turer. 

COMPLETE TOUR—63 days: 8 coun- 
tries, 4 principalities—all of the impor- 
tant places for a first trip to Europe. 
Sailing Quebec on June 30. 


$1,489.00 
Write for folder to: 


DON ROBERTSON TOURS, INC. 
1155 Michigan Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 











HOW TO CHOOSE A 


.BRONZE PLAQUE 


mammal 





FREE 48-page book tells how— 

shows 200 original ideas for 
reasonably priced, solid bronze § 
nomeplates, awards, testimonials, | 
honor rolls, memorials, markers. "| 


Write for FREE Brochure A 


For trophy, medol, cup ideas ask for 
Brochure B. 





(for organizations) 
PAY AFTER THE PARTY—or not at all 
f it n't an unqualified hit laughter 
sed programs Everything furnished 
presented — saving time and 
I Is€ 15 years of success with 
Rotary Clubs and over 5,000 satisfied 
stomer n | S. and Canada. FREE 
BOOK tells how Write for it NOW 
The PARTY GUILD, Dept. 2 
1413 @ryn Mawr Ave., Chicago 26, II! 
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REAL ESTATE 
CONSULT 
James E. Poling 
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Here's Help for All Ro- 

tary Club Officers, Pro- 

gram Chairmen. and 
Speech-Makers 


@ For the busy Rotarian who is called 
upon to plan’ Club programs and 
speeches, what could be more con- 
venient and useful than a completely 
indexed bound volume of 1953 issues 
of THe Rotarian! 


@ Only a limited number will be 
made up—ready for distribution in 
March. 

@ The price 
U.S.A.; 


$5.00 delivered in the 
$5.50 in other countries. 

@ Many earlier volumes of Tue Ro- 
TARIAN are now available. Prices on 


request. 
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the magistrate tacked on an additional 
provision. He said he would see to it 
that Herbert didn’t get a license and he 
kept his word. Later when the boy ap- 
plied, he was turned down. He had to 
have a license. He couldn’t afford to 
hire a driver for his station and he 
couldn’t get along without a car, so 
members of the panel wrote to the 
licensing commission and explained the 
situation. The 

“We had another case where a boy 
was getting into trouble in elementary 
school. He wouldn’t study, 
hookey, and he disturbed the classes 
investigated 


license was granted. 


he played 


when he was there. We 
and discovered that his fundamental 
problem was fear. He knew he couldn't 
pass his mathematics and English tests 
and wouldn’t be promoted into high 
school. In the eyes of his friends he 
would be a dummy. 

“T’ll admit he was no Einstein, but 
we thought we could pull him through 
if we pitched in and helped. One night a 
week for nine weeks preceding the ex- 
amination, the panel members took 
turns tutoring him in English and math. 
And he passed.” 

“We had a case of a runaway girl,” 
said the referee of another town. “Her 
problem had two parts. First, her moth- 
er was carrying on with other men. 
Second, she suspected that the father 
she was living with was not her own. 
The father suspected it too and was un- 
necessarily brutal in his beatings. He 
was not a brute by nature, but was ex- 
cessively strong and, perhaps, didn’t 
realize the damage he was doing. Any- 
way, the girl felt that the world was 
against her and that nobody loved her 
except her grandmother. The panel per- 
suaded the parents to allow the girl to 
live with her grandmother and there 
was no more trouble.” 


Ir WOULDN'T have done any good to 
punish the girl. That wouldn’t have al- 
layed her suspicion about her father or 
reformed her mother. The solution in 
her case, as in all the others, was to 
get at the problem that motivated the 
action. The girl needed a different 
home; the frightened boy needed tutor- 
ing; Herbert needed someone to inter- 
cede with the motor department. 

True, these solutions didn’t cure the 
social sickness that involved adults. It 
didn’t bring harmony to Frank’s par- 
ents; it didn’t bring sense to the parents 
in the rifle incident until after their 
child’s fingers were shot off; it didn’t 
spark interest in Eddy’s parents. But it 
did do this: it provided some relief for 
children whose problems were too much 
for them. Many times the relief was 
only first aid, but it was better than 
anything that had been done before. 
And in return, the youngsters gave the 
community what it wanted most: their 
good behavior. 


CONSTAT gives you 
exact copies instantly 


Don’t wait for copies; make 
‘em yourself in 40 seconds 
with the new Portable 
CONSTAT Copy-Maker! 
CONSTAT saves countless 
hours and dollars for lawyers, 
researchers, professional and 
business men and women. 
Copies letters, book pages, 
documents up to 814” x 14”. 
Light, compact. GUARAN- 
TEED. Prices: $39 to $161.50. 


Write for Free Folder Now! 


makers of the world's onty truly portable photo-capier 


, 556 High St. Deep River, Conn. 
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DRIVE YOURSELF IN EUROPE 


NEW CARS IN SUPERB = 
CONDITION—FOUR TO 
EIGHT SEATERS 


LESLIE H. WILSON 
Managing Director 


we! S | 


toncor Engiano 


CAR HIRE 
SERVICES LTD. 


34 Acre Lane, Brixton, 
London S.W. 2, England 
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party Leslie will send map marked wi ice t 
est ted mileage anc i t 
of Britain’’ sent free 
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SERVICE THAT 


Replace crowded “‘hat 
trees’ with efficient S-6 
Office Valets (have room 
for guests too). Each Valet 
provides 6 spaced coat 
hangers, 6 ventilated hat 
spaces. umbrellastandand 
overshoe platforms in 30 
x16" floor space. Keep 
wraps aired. dry and “‘in 
press’’. Lifetime welded 
steel construction—never 
loosens, wobbles or tips 
over. Choice of modern 
baked finishes. Sold by 
leading office furniture 
dealers everywhere 


At 


~ ® 
teche E i! VALET RACKS 


Comment, dust "| — Stationary and por 

and institutional yl L Wardrobe and | ocker 
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Write for 
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Each 
tion of Truck No. TSC permits storage 
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Transport Storage 
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HOBBY 


IN THE HOME and studio barn of the 
REVEREND JEROME KATES, a 
Wellsville, New York, 


and seen on all sides attest to a 


Rotarian of 
Scores of faces 
hands 
hobby interest that has ticked along fo? 
decades. The 


ut it that follows is his own 


On York State Highway 19- 
halfway between Hornell and Olean and 
just 12 miles from Wellsville—is the 11- 
farm house to which I retired 
after 44 years in the ministry. Early 
during those years—28 of which were 

it at St. Stephen’s Church in Roches- 

New York—lI saw the 
hobby to lighten the burdens of 

ish with growing pains. I 


nore than three story 


Vew 


room 


need for a 
guiding 
took up 
farm home 


collecting, and now my 


more than 125 early-American time 
ww did I 

working on the theory that a hob- 
should require physical o1 


come to collect clocks? 
menta 
that produces mental and physical 


relaxation, I decided upon clock collect- 
ing when I came across a “wag-on-the- 
wa clock in a basement jewelry store. 
This is a type of clock that originated 
Black Forest of Germany and 
developed into what is popularly 
known as the grandfather 
America. Finding that 
the kind of “lift” that book lovers must 
get when they come upon a rare volume. 
interest in 


clock in 


clock gave me 


So began my clocKs 
then the 
has reached its 


proportions. In 


Since collection has grown 


until it present house- 


adding to it I 


filling 
have kept a sharp eye on costs, and thus 
many of my items are of 
On the other hand, some have conside1 
I value as collectors’ 
those made by Eli Terry 


Thomas, two of the first an 


small value. 
items, such 
and Setl 


| best-known 


H itching Rat 


clock makers in America. Another valu- 
able item in the collection is an eight- 
day wooden clock patented by Terry in 
1830 

Collecting clocks, like the lure of col- 
lecting in other fields, leads one down 
many new avenues of thought, and it 
has these byways that have af 
forded me great pleasure and menta 
profit. One byway has been the study 
of the history of timekeeping, with em 
the development of the mod- 
ern timepiece. This historical study has 
taken me back to 150 B.C., the year that 
the forerunner of to- 
day’s time mechanisms—was first used 

A second byway is the privilege I have 
had in addressing more than 200 Rotary 
and Kiwanis Clubs, church groups, and 
high-school and college students, while 


been 


phasis on 


water clock—the 


another has been an ever-growing cor- 
respondence with other clock collectors 
from Maine to California and 
places outside the United States. 

One of my longest and most enjoyable 


several 


Dating from the early 1800s, 
these wooden clocks—with the 
exception of the one at left 

are some of the early-American 
timepieces in Rotarian Kates’ 
collection. The exception in 
this group is a wooden clock of 
his own make. (Below) 
Clock Collector Kates sits by 
one of his rare items: a solar 
timer that not only tells time, 
but also has a built-in world 
globe. Only 600 were built. 


letter-writing experiences resulted from 
a contact I made through this Magazine. 
I had my name listed in the hobby di- 
of this department some years 
ago, and it was seen by a retired or- 
ganist for a cathedral in Rochester, Eng- 
and. He to tell me that he had a 
clock his grandmother had 
London in 1850 for nine pence. I judged 
made by Chauncey Jerome, 
New 


rectory 


wrote 
bought in 


it to be one 


an early England clock maker who 
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sold to the British market on a cost 
plus 10 percent basis. My correspond- 
ence with this organist continued for 
several years. 

Another source of pleasure to me has 
been the thrill of finding an old clock 
and buying it for litthe money—or get- 
ting it for nothing. Swapping, too, is fun 
for the collector, especially when he 
gets the better of the deal. A true col- 
lector never sells, but loves to swap. A 
New Englander told me he would rather 
lose a dollar on a swap than make $5 on 
a saie. 

Still another of my hobby byways is 
the job of obtaining an old clock, and 
then discovering that it was the brain 
child of some great man. I have one in 
this category. It is a three-wheel clock 
first conceived by Benjamin Franklin 
about 1734, though he never made one. 
The one I have was found in a Massa- 
chusetts farm house and was made in 
1853. My latest “find” is a skeleton cal- 
endar clock made in 1870 that shows the 
works inside a glass case. 

There are hundreds of collectors of 
clocks in the United States, and, like 

any other hobbyists, we have our own 
organization. It is the National Associa- 
tion of Watch and Clock Collectors, with 

membership of more than 1,100 men 
for whom a clock serves as something 
more than an instrument for telling 
time 

When I collection, I in- 

nded to restrict it solely to American 
friends changed my 

ans—and I’m they did! From 

em I have two beautiful 
French clocks and one seven-foot Eng- 
sh grandfather clock of hand-carved 
lack oak. These and all my other 
clocks are a great fount of pleasure to 
ne, especially since my _ retirement. 
Now, with more time on my hands, I 
ee the truth in the Latin phrase Tem- 
time rules life—but in 
kept busy partly 


began my 


good 


clocks, but 
happy 


rec eived 


pus vitam regit 
1y case it rules a life 
through my hobby 


What's Your Hobby? 


If you are a Rotarian or a member of a 
Rotarian’s family and have a hobby you 
ould like to have listed below, just drop 
Tue HoBspyuHorse Groom a note and one of 
these months your name will appear. He 
akes but one request: that you acknowl- 
edge correspondence which comes your way. 
Souvenir Spoons; Book Match Cases: 
Svdney Brown (collects silver souvenir 
poons and book match cases; will exchange), 
1, Links Road, St. Annes-on-the-Sea, England 
Cheese-Packet Labels: Olwen Parry (13- 
year-old daughter of Rotarian—collects both 
side and outside labels from cheese pack- 
, 7 Bethia Road, Queen’s Park, Bourne- 
outh, England 
Antiques: Mrs. W. A. Thurston (wife of 
Rotarian—interested in collecting old china, 
assware, pewter, clocks, and other an- 
1444 Cedar St., Sturgis, So. Dak., 


ques), 


I 


S.A 
Pen Pals: The following have indicated 
their interest in having pen friends: 
Nemesio Go (19-year-old nephew of Rotar- 
wants to correspond with youth from 
parts of the world; interested in reading, 
sports, pencil collection), P. O. Box 53, Cebu 
City, The Philippines 
Beatrix Wilson (15-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—desires pen friends aged 15-17 
rom English-speaking countries outside of 
Canada; interested in collecting match fold- 
ers, dancing, sports), 11 Cortleigh 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
Betsy Inman (10-year-old daughter of Ro- 
rian—will exchange U. 8. stamps for those 
any pen pals; inter- 


movies 


Cres., 


countri¢ it] 


1954 


othe? 
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ested in stones, movie-star photos, shells, 
yostcards, perfume bottles, reading), Deans- 

oro, N. Y., U.S.A. 

Barbara White (15-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—wishes to correspond with people 
of other nations; collects postcards and fold- 
ers, interested in horses, CSate, tennis, golf, 
swimming, music, literature, art), Durham 
St., Hellertown, Pa., U.S.A. 

Zenaida Zapata (14-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—would like to correspond with 
young boys and girls aged 12-16 all over the 
world; interested in letter writing, erchang- 
ing photos, collecting postcards), Filipino 
Heroes College, Daet, The Philippines. 

Myrna Duterte (17-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—wishes pen pals from different 
countries; interested in photos of movie 
stars, reading, music), 137 Pelaez St., Cebu 
City, The Philippines. 

Robert Williams (11-year-old son of Ro- 
tarian—wants to correspond with boys and 
girls about the same age from all over the 
world), 1515 Ann St., Beaufort, N. C., U.S.A. 

Charlotte Knuth (13-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—desires pen pals from ali over the 
world who would like to swap souvenirs; in- 
terested in all forms of music, reading, sew- 
ing), 401 S. Vernon Ave., Flint 3, Mich., 
U.S.A. 

Jane Knuth (9-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—would like pen friends from all over; 
interested in stamps, Girl Scouts, dolls. 
swapping foreign souvenirs), 401 S. Vernon 
Ave., Flint 3, Mich., U.S.A. 

Mercedita Smith (11-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—wishes pen pals in Latin Ameri- 
ca; interested in reading, sports, travel), 129 
High St., Winchester, Mass., U.S.A. 

Bill Missett (14-year-old son of Rotarian— 
wishes pen pals in Africa, Pacific Islands, 
Orient, British colonies), 111 Brewer Ave., 
Suffolk, Va., U.S.A. 

P. Godvin Menen (son of Rotarian—would 
like te correspond with young people; knows 
Italian and French). New College, Oxford. 
England. 

Phoebe Santillan (15-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—would like to correspond with 
voura bous and airls from all over the 
world), Alfonso XIII St., Dumaguete City, 
The Philippines 

Dennis Santillan (13-year-old son of Ro- 
tarian—wishes to correspond with young 
people), Alfonso XIII St., Dumaguete City. 
The Philippines 

Melodia Desuasido (20-year-old niece of 
Rotarian—desires pen friends from all over 
the world), 1095 Piy Margal, Sampaloc, 
Manila, The Philippines. 

Julie Rice (15-year-old niece of Rotarian 
—wants pen pals in the U.S.A.; interested in 
swimming, stamps, movies), Torpey St., Fill- 
more, N.°Y., U.S.A. 

Sue Duthie (15-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—wishes pen pals anywhere but 
Australia; interested in stamps, photogra- 
phy, sports, postcards, reading, music, danc- 
ing, outdoor activities), 21 Goulstone Rd., 
Whakatane, New Zealand 

Sara House (11-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—would like to correspond with boys 
and girls interested in music and art collec- 
tions connected with the pioneers), Route 1, 
Bailey, N. C S.A. 

Teming C. 
—wishes pen pals from all over the 
Rizal Standard College, Nagcarlan, 
Philippines 

Lorinda Paras (17-year-old niece of Ro- 
tarian—would like to correspond with young 
people aged 16-20 in other countries; inter- 
ested in stamp and school keyholder collec- 
tion, reading, music, sewing), Capitol Site, 
Cebu City, The Philippines. 

Jasbir Sawhney (14-year-old son of Rotar- 
ian—desires pen friends interested in pho- 
tography, and stamp, banknote, and coin col- 
lecting), P. O. Jagatjit Nagar, Jullundar, 
India. 

Rosalinda Ma. Tayag (17-year-old cousin 
of Rotarian—wants pen pals from Canada, 
United States, and Japan; likes classical mu- 
sic, collecting pencils, sports, writing, read- 
ing), 267 Dapitan, Sampaloc, Manila, The 
Philippines 

Delia Santos (15-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—desires pen pals from U.S.A., Can- 
ada, Australia, Japan; enjoys classical music, 
collecting pictures of movie stars, sports), 
Bulacan, Prov. Hospital, Malolos, Bulacan, 
The Philippines. 

Joan E. Santiago (15-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—would like pen pals aged 15 to 18; 
hobbies are music, dancing, movies, collect- 
ing postcards), P. O. Box 518, Caguas, Puerto 
Rico 

Nancy Faidley (14-year-old niece of Rotar- 
ian—wants pen friends anywhere in the 
world; interests include letter writing, 
sports, reading novies), Rd. No. 2, Mevers- 
dale, Pa., U.S.A 


—THE 


Formales (nephew of Retarian 
world), 
The 
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Indoors and out... 


RUST-OLEUM saves 
time, work, money ... 
sandblasting and chem- 
ical pre-cleaning are 
not usually required! 
Just brush RUST- 
OLEUM directly over 
sound. rusted surfaces, 
after scraping and wire- 
brushing to remove 
rust scale and loose 
particles! Dries toa 
firm, elastic coating 
that resists heat, fumes, 
salt air, general weath- 
ering, etc. Many colors, 
Aluminum and W bite 
. + brush, dip or spray! 
Prompt delivery from 
Industrial Distributor 
stocks in principal 
cities of the United 
States and Canada. 


fag ATTACH TO YOUR LETTERHEAD—MAIL TODAY! Be 


MAIL TO: RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 
2729 Oakton Street * Evanston, Hlinois 


Please send the (#% checked information 
on RUST-OLEUM: 

(1 Complete Literature. 

(0 Name of Nearest Distributor. 

(0 Full Details on FREE Survey. 

C Have a Qualified Representative Call. 
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My Favorite Story 

Two dollars will be paid to Ro- 
tarians or their wives submitting 
stories used under this heading. 
Send entries to Stripped Gears, 
THE ROTARIAN Magazine, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 
Here is a favorite story of C. O. 
Robertson, a _ Stoneville, North 
Carolina, Rotarian. 

Two old cronies, one 95, the 
other in his 80’s, met downtown 
Said the older man: “I heard you 
purchased a piece of property last 
week. What are you going to do 
with it?” “I am going to live in 
that house for 20 years and then 
sell it for a nice profit,” was the 
reply. 

“T hear the chain-store 
ple want a location here, but 
property isn’t big enough for 
them,” said the older man. The 
younger man repeated that he 
was going to live in the house 20 
years and that, in the meantime, 
he might purchase § additiona 
land, then sell to the chain-store 


peo- 


your 


people. 

“To be sure,” the 95-1 
old, “and if they don’t take 
the end of 20 years, you 
know and I'l! be glad to take 
your hands.” 


said 











Vex-Behavior 
As bills roll in 
I'd like to see 
Research on he? 
BUYology. 
—WALTER APPEI 


Champions of Freedom 


Here are 12 stout champions of f1 
dom. Can you tie up the individua 
the first paragraph with his country 
the second paragraph? 

1. Louis Kossuth. 2. Alfred the Gre: 
3. Giuseppe Garibaldi. 4. Toussaint L’Ou- 
verture. 5. Robert 
Tell. 7. Daniel O’Connell. 8. 
Martin. 9. Sun Yat-sen. 10. Simon Boli 
var. 11. Joan of Arc. 12. Benito 

(a) Switzerland. (b) Ireland. (c) Co 
lombia. (d) Scotland. (e) China. (f) 
Mexico. (g) France. (h) England. (i) 
Haiti. (j) Italy. (k) Hungary. (1) Ar 
gentina 

This quiz was submitted by James 
redge, of Poughkeepsie, New York 


Bruce. 6. William 
José de San 


Juarez 


Busses without Wheels 
The following are definitions of 
ending in “bus”: 
1. Dark rain-bearing 
2. Kind of puzzle. 


cloud: a halo 


64 


3. Two-syllable poetic foot. 

4. Demon; nightmare. 

5. Opera hat. 

6. Equilateral figure. 

7. Apollo; poet; the sun. 

8. Obsolete kind of musket. 

9. Latin origin for Jack and James. 

10. Embracing several things. 

This quiz was submitted by Gerald Mos- 
er, of Forest Hills, Long Island, New York. 


The answers to these quizzes will be 
found in the next column. 


TTeice Wold We 


We used to hear about men 
from their money in the 
Nowadays they leave it in the 
supermarket.—Commerce. 





who 
parted stock 


market 


At a circus a thoughtful-looking gen- 
eman stood for a long time, studying a 
m \t 


straw, 


ength, he stooped, picked up 

é and placed it on the 

back. Nothing happened. 
“Wrong straw,” the man 

hen walked away.—The Atchison Ro- 
an, ATCHISON, KANSAS, 


camels 


shrugged, 


\ script was submitted to a producer. 
movie boss took one quick look at 

the title and handed it to the 
with a sorrowful smile. The au- 
puzzled. He hadn’t been in 


back 
iuthor 


thor was 


umer 


The Fixer pays $5 for the first four 
lines of a limerick selected as the month's 
limerick-contest winner. Address him care 
of The Rotarian Magazine, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago |, Illinois. 

-_ * 

This month's winner comes from Mrs. 
Jacob F. Pratt, wife of a Mechanicville, 
N. Y., Rotarian. Closing date for last 
lines to complete it is April 15. The ‘ten 
best’ entries will receive $2. 


PASSER-BY-BY 
There was a young Lochinvar 
Who raced here and there in his car. 
Said he, with wild glee 
“No one can pass me,” 


SPACE MAN 
Here again is the bobtailed limerick 
presented in The Rotarian for October: 
A pilot named Ether McTripp 
Constructed his own rocket ship. 
He bragged, ‘Mighty soon 
I'll fly to the moon,” 


HDT 
Printed in U.S.A W. F. Hall Printing Co 


Hollywood very long. “But you didn’t 
read it,” he said. 

The big boss was impatient. “The 
title, phoney. You call it The Optimist! 
Me and you know what it means, sure, 
sure, but how many of them thick skulls 
out in front will know that it’s an eye 
doctor?”—Rotary New:, ATHENS, GEOR- 
GIA. 


The worried man appealed to the psy- 
chiatrist: “You’ve got to help me, doc- 
tor! All day long I want to eat grapes.” 

“Well, think nothing of that,” soothed 
the doctor. “Everybody eats grapes.” 

“Off the wallpaper?’—The Cog, 
SMITHFIELD, NORTH CAROLINA. 


During a layover on a recent week-end 
trip, we overheard the ticket agent make 
assurances that a certain train would be 
on time. One man, after pacing the sta- 
tion platform for more than an hour, 
stalked angrily to the ticket window. 

“Why didn’t you tell me this train 
was late when I asked you before?” he 
fumed. 

“Look here, Mister,” 
“I ain’t paid to sit 


replied the com- 
placent agent here 
and knock the railroad.”—Spokes, Port- 


LAND, OREGON. 


Bed and Bored 
“IT never slept a wink,” he 
This man that I'm adoring, 
And this I can’t disprove, but know 
He gave with lots of snoring. 
—VESTA NICKERSON LUKEI 


claims. 


Answers to Quizzes 
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Here, are the "ten best” lastelines: 


And I'll go at a mighty fast clip.” 
(W. W. Taylor, member of the Ro 
tary Club of Pine Bluff, Arkansas.) 
But his friends said, "He's losing his grip.” 
E Ansel, member of the Rotary 
Club of Chatham, Ontario, Canada.) 


And put some green cheese in my grip.” 
(Conrad Vandervelde, honorary member 
of the Rotary Club of Emporia, Kansas.) 

And give those space pilots some lip." 

(Mrs. Joseph Polosky, wife of a 
Mascoutah, Illinois, Rotarian.) 


The sheriff has forced me to skip.” 
(Mrs. Richard Sweeney, wife of an 
Anaconda, Montana, Rotarian.) 
But the ship did a slip on the strip. 
(Carl Vass, son of a Nat 
chez, Mississippi, Rotarian.) 
Who'll join me as guest on the trip?” 
(Mrs. Frank Millard, wife of 
an Ely, Nevada, Rotarian.) 
And that was his very last quip. 
(Herbert L. Kayton, member of the 
Rotary Club of Savannah, Georgia.) 
But his boast was a slip of the lip. 
(L. Newton Hayes, member of the Ro 
tary Club of Plattsburgh, New York.) 
That'll show ‘em old Ether's no drip.” 
(Mrs. W. E. Mislick, wife of a 
Deep River, Connecticut, Rotarian.) 
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ings brilliant with goiety, ‘ 
activities ...days of contin s pleasure se er 
7 rin the wonderful, healthful sea air! Whether ae cross - Y 
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y and peace and happiness move in ale * ‘ 
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octet you NEW HOME 


from these Popular PLAN BOOKS 


Published by THE L. F. GARLINGHOUSE CO., INC. 


, anes 
Large, beautifully AN HL 
illustrated books ma 


a 


showing exteriors Pea 


frame-Brich Stowe 


and floor plans. eas oe 


ALL BOOKS MAILED ve STPAID !. Ranch and Suburban 2. Choice Selected Homes 3. America’s Best 4. All-American Homes 
l2s ad ut litable Ove Popula ver 120 excellent designs Featuring 120 plans va 
) I 


hot 














ntry . , ‘ ! P nd styles, Many ried in type and size. 50c 
i in 
50¢ 50¢ n bea f ors 50c 


ne vol 

YOUR BEST INVESTMENT! . BLUE RIBBON HOMES . 100 NEW HOMES—Ranch, colonial 
64 1 f | i 1 rn—-all sparkling new. All sizes 

Complete working plans, specifica- 
tions, lumber and mill lists are 
available for every design shown 
in any of the above books. The 
moderate price of these plan sets 
represents your best investment 
when building, since you know in 
advance what you are getting, thus 


DUPLEX DESIGNS-—59 plans 


lexes 


YOUR NEW HOME PLANS 


SUNSHINE HOMES 


. NEW BRICK HOMES 


avoiding misunderstandings. 
Complete plan sets when ordered 
will be sent by return mail (24 
hour service). All transactions 
with The L. F. Garlinghouse Co., ee 
Inc., are On a money-back guaran _ DELUXE SMALL HOMES 

tee basis. If for any reason you 

are not satisfied, return the unused Scaling Sth I 

plans within five days and receive _ SOUTHERN HOMES 

full credit on new plans or a re- ‘ room ‘ 

fund. ll areas re 50¢ 


COLONIAL HOMES 


Order books at prices shown or all above 18 books in one order for $8.00—a $2.50 saving. 


ORDER FORM 
The L. F. GARLINGHOUSE CO., INC. 


DEPT. R-3, GARLINGHOUSE BLDG., TOPEKA, KANSAS 


Enclosed is $ cash, check, or money 
»rder for books or plan as checked. 


1. Ranch and Suburban -} 12. Plans for 100 New 
2. Choice Selected Homes 
Homes 13. New Duplex 
America’s Best 
All American 
», Blue Ribbon me 15. New American Homes 
6. Your New Home 16. Homes in Brick 
tect 17. Plans for New Homes 
18. Kamp Kabins and 
Wee Homes 
CF 19. Complete Set, 
18 Books 


C) 20. Plan set No. 6375 


14. Successful Fireplaces 





° of the many beau 
Typical tiful plans shown in 
the above books is this popu 
] lar 3-bedroom ranch design 





P | No. 6375—Complete | 





$20.00 
Duplicate et With origina it 


$5.00 





No ¢-0-5 ALL BOOKS POSTPAID IN U.S., CANADA 


From America's Largest Home Plan Service 


State 
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